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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Sister M. Fridian, O.S.F.* 


HAT THERE IS A NEED for well-trained principals in 
our elementary schools, no one would deny. The great ad- 
vances which have taken place in the development of the ele- 
mentary school have not only increased opportunities for the 
learning and development of children, but they have also multi- 
plied the responsibilities of principals and teachers. Overcrowded 
classrooms and widely expanded curriculum areas create admin- 
istrative and teaching problems so severe as to challenge the 
ingenuity of principals outstanding in training and leadership. 
During the past two decades profound changes have revolu- 
tionized society and its institutions. Even now we are standing 
at the threshold of a civilization vastly different from that of any 
previous age, a civilization indeed of undreamed potentialities. 
Naturally, what affects life and society, affects the schools of the 
nation. 


CRYSTALLIZING SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 


As education enters this new phase of social and economic 
development, the Catholic elementary-school principal, like all 
leaders in institutions of learning, must examine and evaluate 
her goals. Colleges and universities could not operate success- 
fully without turning continuously to a constellation of guiding 
stars, their carefully determined objectives. The Catholic ele- 
mentary-school] administrator, too, should know and understand 
the reasons for the existence of the parochial school and the ob- 
jectives of its program. Of course, the general objective of Cath- 
olic education is the same for all Catholic schools—the forma- 
tion of the perfect Christian who knows whence he came and 
where he is going. The meaning of this highest aim of Catholic 
education and its functioning in different settings must be grasped 


*Sister M. Fridian, O.S.F., Ph.D., is on the faculty of Saint Francis 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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and realized by every teacher under the prudent guidance of a 
capable principal. 

The academic objectives of parochial schools are, in many 
cases, left entirely to the discretion of the local faculty. Some 
dioceses lack a full-time school superintendent. There is no 
course of studies, and teachers follow in routine fashion the con- 
tent and methods of procedure suggested by adopted textbooks. 
The need, in such situations, for a well-educated principal is 


self-evident. 

Specific objectives of Catholic education differ slightly from 
parish to parish, from diocese to diocese, or from state to state. 
These differences are important enough to spell success or failure 
of the school according to the degree they are understood and 
realized by the faculty and others concerned with the progress 
of the parish school. The Catholic elementary-school principal, 
above all, should have a clear understanding of the objectives of 
the school entrusted to her leadership. How can she hope to 
direct the faculty, to set high standards of achievement, and to 
organize and maintain a successful program of public relations 
if she herself cannot “see the forest for the trees”? Each year, 
before the opening of school, a carefully-planned conference on 
the objectives of the parish school should be held. In this im- 
portant meeting, the reverend clergy, the principal, the faculty, 
the health officer and representatives of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation should co-operatively study and define the objectives of 
the parish school for the current year. 

Life in a community is a continuous flux of changes; the aims 
of the school, therefore, cannot remain static either. They must 
be examined from time to time and brought into harmony with 
the needs of the parish and with the plans of the parents for the 
further education of their children. How many misunderstand- 
ings could be avoided, what excellent co-operation secured and 
perfect relationships be obtained, if each year the aims of the 
parish school would be studied by all concerned in a series of 
conferences of the workshop type! The planning of these meet- 
ings, the engagement of an outside educational consultant, and 
the crystallization of the school’s objectives for the year ahead 
is one of the major responsibilities of the principal. Without 
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excellent academic preparation and continuity of professional 
growth she will be unable to comprehend the significance of these 
basic guideposts in Catholic elementary education. 


BUILDING TEACHER MORALE 


Another important task of the Catholic elementary-school prin- 
cipal is the building of teacher morale, a fine esprit de corps, 
without which the objectives of the school cannot be realized. 
According to the opinion of many principals, both lay and re- 
ligious, this striving for oneness in thinking and acting for the 
best interests of the school by the entire faculty is the most dif- 
ficult task of their work. Oftentimes the failure to secure the co- 
operation of the faculty lies with the principal herself. She must 
understand, accept, and make allowances for individual differ- 
ences in temperament, ability, and achievement among her teach- 
ers; she must create an atmosphere of happy, informal and truly 
Christlike relationships. It should be her endeavor to foster 
and spread a feeling of mutual trust and respect which puts at 
ease all who approach her. At the price of personal and some- 
times painful sacrifices she will leave nothing undone to make 
her sisters happy, for she realizes that happy teachers make 
happy children and that happy children are the best guarantee 
for good public relations and the success of the school. 

For lack of Christlike charity and humility, maybe, too, for 
lack of ability and preparedness, the sister principal may lose her 
splendid opportunity for the professional guidance of her staff. 
To gain the respect and confidence of her teachers, the principal 
should have academic and professional training equal to or ex- 
ceeding that of any member of her faculty. It may and does 
happen that principals of long and rich experience and self- 
continued professional growth are as well equipped for the work 
of the principalship as sisters with advanced degrees. However, 
this is the exception. Academic degrees of principals and teach- 
ers are necessary to meet licensing requirements; they add greatly 
to the prestige of the parish school and its faculty. If honestly 
and diligently earned, humbly received, and sincerely and gen- 
erously translated into action for the glory of God and His Church, 
academic degrees may become stepping stones to sanctity rather 
than stepping stones to perdition. 


i 
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PROVIDING IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Planning for in-service training of the faculty involves the edu- 
cational leadership of many persons concerned: religious supe- 
riors, diocesan superintendents, community supervisors, the rev- 
erend parish clergy, and others. The local sister principal, how- 
ever, must take the lion’s share in the in-service educational pro- 
gram of her staff. Faculty meetings can be excellent means for 
this end if the principal does not insist on occupying the center 
of the stage. In the beginning of the year she should invite her 
teachers, both lay and religious, to organize into groups or com- 
mittees for the purpose of studying and reporting to the faculty 
various aspects of the school, such as: the school curriculum, 
school textbooks and reference books, modern educational equip- 
ment of classrooms, modern teaching techniques, child guidance 
at various stages of development, health and cafeteria service, 
school publicity, revenue and budgetary principles, audio- 
visual education, and others demanded by current needs. If 
teachers are free to present the results of their study in methods 
of their own choice and initiative, faculty meetings will cease to 
be boring experiences and wastes of time and energy. They will, 
on the contrary, become a strong means of professional growth; 
they will unite and cement in professional friendship and respect 
many different colorful personalities, all desirous to contribute 
toward the progress of their school. Some teachers may want to 
give formal reports of their findings and answer questions raised 
by fellow teachers; others may wish to demonstrate a teaching 
technique in which they have been successful, or teach a certain 
type lesson such as the introduction of a unit in social studies, 
teaching primary reading with the aid of a film strip, and the 
like. Some may be interested in presenting a careful analysis 
and evaluation of a phase of philosophy in education, such as 
that of the activity school—its advantages and limitations; an- 
other group may want to present a panel discussion or report 
their findings in a round-table talk. Efforts of this kind must be 
gratefully acknowledged by the principal. 

The up-to-date principal will attend and have her staff attend 
educational meetings and cultural performances held in the local 
community or in neighboring parishes and cities. Monthly re- 
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ligious conferences by a holy and scholarly priest, too, are a 
powerful aid to professional and religious growth. They give a 
meaningful basis and clothe with mature reality the religious 
precepts learned but not always mastered in the novitiate. 

The principal must see to it that, in addition to solid spiritual 
books and magazines, the convent library hold volumes of the 
liberal arts and professional works. Her reading taste must be 
the very best if it should serve as an example to and cultivate the 
finest reading interests of her sisters. Contributions to profes- 
sional journals mark the principal and her teachers as apostolic 
laborers in that portion of the Lord’s vineyard, called the Cath- 
olic Press. 

The efficient principal knows how to budget her time; there- 
fore, she is able to visit her teachers at work in the classroom. 
She enters quietly and as inconspicuously as possible. If she is 
friendly, humble, and understanding, everybody will be glad at 
her coming. She does not frown or interrupt; she is there to 
study, to help. She recognizes merit and aids the teacher, espe- 
cially the young and inexperienced teacher to correct faulty pro- 
cedure and to develop her pupils acording to their individual 
mental, physical, and social differences and needs. 

The principal’s provision for teachers to visit and observe other 
teachers at work is another measure of in-service education. 
Inter-visitation within the same building serves purposes of ar- 
ticulation and integration so necessary for good teaching and 
learning. If visits are well planned, prepared, and followed up, all 
teachers—weak, good and superior teachers—will grow in profes- 
sional outlook and be prepared to evaluate their own work. 


SELECTING TEACHING AIDS 


To make effective use of instructional material and teaching 
aids offered by specialists calls for co-operative study by the sis- 
ter principal and her teachers. Both should know what is on 
the market and what is educationally sound. Major items of 
equipment should be budgeted for at the beginning of each 
semester. Plans should be made for the co-operative use of 
films, filmstrips, slides, and projectors. Audio-visual education 
has long outgrown its infancy; it is here to stay. Yet, there are 
still principals and teachers who judge audio-visual education 
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and audio-visual aids a waste of time and money. Their ignor- 
ance of this important phase of modern education is deplorable; 
for, if properly planned, used and followed up, audio-visual edu- 
cation is the best remedy for overcrowded classrooms and over- 
crowded curriculum areas. Research has proven that audio- 
visual aids, if properly used, cut learning and teaching time 50 
per cent and get and maintain the attention of far larger groups 
than can be taught profitably in the traditional classroom. The 
principals of parochial schools within the same deanery, city, or 
township could easily arrange for audio-visual teacher workshops 
over weekends or at the occasion of teachers’ institutes. To exer- 
cise intelligent leadership in this direction, the Catholic parochial- 
school principal should have taken at least one or two courses in 
this important field of education. 
CHECKING PUPIL PROGRESS 


It must be conceded that classroom teachers have immediate 
responsibility for the educational growth of their pupils. The 
principal, however, in co-operation with the teachers must deter- 
mine whether this growth is a healthy one, whether it is in har- 
mony with the mental, physical, and social development of each 
pupil. The principal should have a fairly good knowledge of 
each child. Indeed, she is in a position to earn the friendship 
and trust of the entire school population. Familiarity with the 
accumulative records, formal and friendly chats, the study of child 
behavior in the classrooms, in the assembly, cafeteria, and on 
the playground enable her to judge the potentialities of each 
pupil. She knows or ought to know why and when Johnny 
began to fail; she understands Mike who displays a tendency 
to steal, and Mary, who is undernourished and untidy because 
of parental neglect. The gifted as well the handicapped chil- 
dren merit her special attention and interest. The former are 
challenged with worth-while activities while the latter are en- 
couraged in their humble efforts. Her office is a friendly, sunny 
room, where children have preference over agents, custodians, 
and other visitors, where they love to “drop in” and talk things 
over, and from whence they emerge with happy smiles and dis- 
sipated fears. 
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In our modern day and age, in this “homeless” age, many 
children suffer acutely from problems which, in extreme cases, 
without the understanding, advice, and guidance of a true friend 
may lead eventually to mental hospitals, reform schools, or peni- 
tentiaries. The principal and her faculty must never forget that 
all children have individual differences, and that all must be 
stimulated, encouraged, and directed as needed in self-improve- 
ment through adjustments that enable them to participate more 
successfully as a member of the group. 

It cannot be denied that in the development of democratic 
leadership and in the acquisition of social virtues, the traditional 
schools have failed. They have preached democracy and ruled 
with an iron hand; they talked of individual differences of chil- 
dren while every act of the school-day belied their words with 
assembly-line tactics. Recognizing this truth, the elementary 
principal and her staff should make a resolute turn in the right 
direction. We certainly do want physical and mental discipline 
but not slavery; we do insist even more than ever before on the 
mastery of the three R’s but not in a meaningless setting isolated 
from and unrelated to life’s activities. Our elementary-school 
children should know the truths of their holy religion; but this 
knowledge must extend beyond memorized definitions. Re- 
ligion must be lived every day, inside and outside of school, in a 
wholesome attractive way. The wonderful objectives of Cath- 
olic education, as expressed in the papal encyclicals, are stable 
and unfailing guides for the principal and her staff in their dif- 
ficult task of Christian education of children. 


INFORMING PARENTS 


The elementary-school principal, always in co-operation with 
the reverend clergy, has the responsibility for keeping parishion- 
ers informed about the work of the school. At the present time 
that responsibility is not yet accepted by all. Parishioners sup- 
port the school and are, therefore, entitled to information about 
what the school is doing to educate their children. 

The principal, the faculty, and the parents must have a com- 
mon understanding of the school’s purposes, needs, program, and 
general methods of procedure. Many parents criticize the school 
because of modern methods which are so different from the way 
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they were taught. “Now, when I went to school,” mothers are 
fond of saying, “things were so much better.” With this hasty 
and false conclusion they become critical of good teachers and 
their school. The principal is to blame when this happens. She 
and her teachers should furnish the parents with the information 
they need to discuss school affairs intelligently. 

Many excellent methods have been devised for establishing 
intelligent and friendly working relationships between home and 
school. Parent-teacher association meetings, special programs or 
events at school, home visits by the teachers, participation in 
community projects, open house, and individual parent-teacher 
meetings are among the methods that have worked successfully. 
The services of local mass media of communication, newspaper, 
radio, and television are excellent for making information about 
school available to the community. Many schools have small 
newspapers of ther own which serve the purpose of publicity and 
provide fine educational experiences for pupils. 


USING THE COMMUNITY 


The principal and her faculty have a duty to acquaint them- 
selves with vital aspects of community life. They should know 
how the people earn their living, what the principal industries 
are, what nationality and racial groups are represented in ma- 
terial numbers, and what types of homes are most common. They 
should also be aware of factional cleavages with respect to poli- 
tics, religion, economic interests, and nationality. Knowledge 
of these things will enable the principal and her teachers to avoid 
discussions which may give offence and result in antagonism 
against the Catholic school and the Catholic Church. 

In conclusion we wish to point out that the principal and the 
faculty of the parish school should familiarize themselves with 
the potentialities of the community as a curriculum resource or 
laboratory. Factories, city hall, police headquarters, fire sta- 
tions, newspaper plants, packing centers, historical sites, slums, 
centers of transportation, and communications activities—all have 
much to contribute toward curriculum development and curric- 
ular activities. Principals and teachers should be alert for op- 
portunities to relate their instruction to the life of the com- 
munity. 


WHY CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES? 
By Edward M. Stout* 


Py CHIEF OBJECT of the Catholic Church in founding 
American colleges and universities is to promote the moral 
and intellectual development of Catholic youth, with a view to 
their spiritual welfare and their religious influence, so that they 
may better fill their respective places in life as more intelligent 
members of a democratic society. It is not simply to develop 
professional skill in science and literature that the Catholic col- 
lege is founded; it is to benefit directly the Catholic youth of the 
United States. Consequently, the Catholic college or university 
is not an organization founded merely to stimulate philosophical 
inquiry or to extend the boundaries of knowledge, excellent as 
these things are in themselves. Nor is the object of such an 
institution simply to protect the interests of science or of litera- 
ture and the allied arts. Its object is to make its students cul- 
tured Catholics and intelligent citizens of the United States. 

It would not be rash to say therefore, that Catholics are as 
anxious as their non-Catholic neighbors to have the advantages 
of a university education. Indeed, they should consider it pre- 
judicial to the interests of religion that their children should be 
less cultured and educated than others. At a very great sacrifice 
Catholics build and support their own elementary schools; and 
they are more than willing to apply this same aid to the develop- 
ment of institutions of higher learning, for they realize that with- 
out these latter they are seriously handicapped. A great portion 
of the youth of this country who have the means and the inclina- 
tion may continue their studies till the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, without impediment, during a time of life most 
important and most favorable to the attainment of mental cul- 
ture. In the past a large portion of our Catholic youth, however, 
had to terminate their education at sixteen or seventeen or even 
younger; consequently, in the great struggle in society for sig- 


*Edward M. Stout is registrar at De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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nificant place and advancement, they could not meet on equal 
terms the challenge of fellow Americans who had three or four 
more years of advanced education. This disparity explains, at 
least in part, why so few of our Catholic laity are holding the 
most responsible positions in the various walks of American life. 
Our Catholic people were simply handicapped by their lack of 
a complete university education. In the past the consequence 
has been that Catholics who aspired to be on a level with non- 
Catholics in discipline and refinement of intellect, were obliged 
to have recourse to non-Catholic universities to obtain what they 
could not find in their own educational system. This is but one 
of many reasons for the establishment and development of Cath- 
olic universities, for it will afford the advantages of higher edu- 
cation in the best Catholic form. 


ADVANTAGES OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


What are these advantages? All of them may be summed up 
in one phrase: the culture of the intellect. Originally, most of 
the Catholics of the United States came here penniless, oppressed, 
and robbed of any educational advantages. For centuries in 
many parts of the world they had been deprived of the education 
necessary for the man of the world, the statesman, the profes- 
sional man, or the cultured gentleman. Today, this social and 
intellectual disability is being removed. 

Now, in founding a university, the primary aim is not polished 
and elegant manners; these can be acquired in various other ways. 
But the force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness, and the 
versatility of intellect, the command over our own appetites, and 
the just estimate of things as they pass before us: these are the 
profound and permanent advantages that the university confers. 
These must be its aim. 

This is the true culture. It manifests itself in a polish of man- 
ners and speech which is beautiful in itself and pleasing to 
others. But at the same time it does much more. It fills, trains, 
and perfects the mind. It brings the mind into form, and in this 
respect the mind is like the body. Young people outgrow their 
early bodily form; their limbs have to be knit together and their 
system needs tempering, if they are to avoid miscalculation on 
youthful energies and consequently overtax their strength. The 
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same situation holds for the condition of the youthful mind. 
Young people lack formed principles laid down within them as 
a foundation on which their intellects may build. They lack 
discriminating convictions, and the sure grasp of consequences. 
And therefore if they attempt lengthy discourse they tend to talk 
atrandom. They fail usually to preceive things as they are, and 
nearly always to perceive things in their mutual relationships. 
What is more common than the sight of boys, and men, talk- 
ing on any and all subjects in that flippant manner which cries 
out that they do not know what they are talking about. Without 
the advantage of intellectual culture, some find no difficulty con- 
tradicting themselves in successive sentences without being con- 
scious of it. Others can never quite manage to see the point, 
and indulge in easy generalizations on the most difficult topics. 
Still others are hopelessly obstinate or prejudiced to the point 
that, having been driven by logic from their opinions, they return 
to them the next moment without even knowing why. Others are 
so intemperate that there is not greater calamity for a good cause 
than that they should take hold of it. This delineation of intel- 
lectual shortcomings is common to the world at large. It is, and 
has been, an evil to be met with everywhere, an evil to which 
Catholics are not less exposed than the rest of mankind. 
When the intellect has once been trained and formed so as to 
have a connected and orderly view of things, it will display its 
powers with meaningful effect, according to the mental capacity 
of each individual. With most men the cultured intellect makes 
itself felt in good common sense, sobriety of thought, honesty, 
self-command, and in the steadiness of view which characterize 
it. In some it draws out a talent for philosophical speculation 
and leads the mind forward to eminence in metaphysics or psy- 
chology. In all, it is a faculty for entering with ease into any 
subject of thought, and of taking up with assurance the systema- 
tic study of any special science or profession. All this, university 
training provides even when the mental formation is not complete, 
in the Catholic sense. As far as effectiveness goes, even false 
views of things expressed by the trained mind have more in- 
fluence, and inspire more respect, than no views at all: and 
hence, with higher education, the infidel, the heretic, and the 
fanatic are able to do much. Without it, the Christian, who has 
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never realized the meaning of the truths which he holds, is un- 
able to do much. He may, doubtlessly, save his own soul, but 
he will do very little to influence others. Now if consistency of 
view can add so much strength even to error, what may it not 
be expected to contribute to the influence of truth? 


EDUCATIONAL WISDOM OF THE CHURCH 


Today the Church, in every quarter of the globe where it is 
not under state constraint, is actively striving to establish Cath- 
olic universities and colleges. The breadth of this movement 
implies by its very nature that there are essential elements omitted 
in the present systems of education which are under the patronage 
and the domination of the state. The Church is no novice on 
the question of education. She has had nineteen centuries of 
experience to know when to approve and when not to approve. 
It was she who taught the barbarian hordes how to read; she 
formed them into Christian nations; and it was she who built 
for them and with them, the medieval universities. Under her 
guidance the great educational organizations at Paris, Bologna, 
Padua, Oxford, Cambridge and throughout all of Europe attained 
their maturity and were imbued with that spirit of scholarship 
that gives them imperishable glory even to this day. And when 
finally, after religious revolt, these schools passed out of her 
hands and ceased to do her work, she began anew. She laid the 
foundations of similar institutions at Regensburg, Douay, Milan, 
Niemijen, Quebec, Peiping, Tokyo, and particularly in the United 
States, which generations to come will regard with the same rev- 
erence which we at present maintain for her past works. Those 
who know not her untiring patience and divine origin, think her 
old and decrepit, and look upon all such efforts as the fanciful 
dreams of second childhood. They forget that the Church is 
never old; she is as young and vigorous at this moment as she 
was in the early dawn of her creation, and will so continue until 
the very end of time. Of this she is assured. 

The Church is the custodian of principles both of reason and 
revelation, and her principles are unchanging and unchangeable. 
With the progress of time, views and opinions and systems are 
born, become mature, and die, only to be replaced by others 
which repeat the same cycle time after time. But with these she 
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does not identify herself. When they are the outcome of the 
great principles placed under her guardianship, she fosters them; 
when they contradict those principles, she opposes them and 
holds it to be her duty to call the attention of all to what is of 
truth. As thought, then, is ever active, so too it is ever develop- 
ing, and in its forward march, it partakes of the distinctive fea- 
ture of each successive age. ‘herefore, the spirit of each period 
will scatter, among the seeds ot truth, the rank weeds of error. 
To root up and cast aside these weedlings is part of the Church’s 
educational mission; and as they themselves vary with each 
epoch, so does her means of rooting them out vary. A doctrinal 
error is broached, and sie hoids an ecumenical council to define 
the truth, agamst which this error is opposed. Some talse prin- 
ciple threatens the taith anu morals ot her children, and she 
tosters religious organizations with a spirit and a scope directly 
opposite. And so when, owing primarily to the lack of religious 
instruction, education under the direction of the state became 
dangerous, she at once establishes her own schools on a religious 


basis, knowing that her etiorts will be only partially successtul 
until she has propagated seminal truth, through the branches of 
higher education. Hence comes her eagerness to see Catholic 
universities wherever Catholics are able to support them. 


‘Lhe functions then of a Catholic university are many and far 
reaching. it is therein that maturing children of the Church 
may be weil grounded in the reasons for the Faith that glows 
so keenly in them. ‘Therein, too, they may leisurely and eftec- 
tively co-ordinate all her doctrines, noting with love the point 
at which each touches the other, and contemplate their harmon- 
ious relations as a whole; there and there alone, they may learn 
the equation of scientific tact with the top-level truths of Revela- 
tion. There, especially, the minds of future instructors for our 
mushrooming elementary and secondary schools may round out 
and deepen with wisdom, thus extending the Catholic uni- 
versity’s beneficial effects through all the ranks of society. The 
Catholic unversity calls for intellectual action; it creates new 
spirit; and by so doing, it infuses new life into Catholics and 
Catholicism. 
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ORGANISM OF SLOW GROWTH 


It must be borne in mind, however, that a university is not 
the work of a day, or a year. Only through difficulties and 
tribulations can it grow into its destined greatness. It must have 
large and spacious buildings; it must attract and pay eminent 
professors; it must gather a good library; and it must invest in, 
or build the necessary scientific apparatus and equipment. All 
of this involves, of course, a very considerable expense. 

But of its very nature, the Catholic university is an organism 
of slow growth. The nature of studies pursued and the later 
age at which young men are prepared to pursue them render en- 
rollments comparatively small. At most there will be few who have 
the leisure and the means to fit themselves for the university 
discipline, and pass through its curriculum. As a consequence, 
not only in its beginnings, but for many years thereafter, a uni- 
versity cannot be financially solvent. It must be a burden upon 
the charitable persons who found it. Only after years of patient 
labor, when its alumni can bespeak its needs, and when its neces- 
sity shall have grown evident to the people, will it achieve this 
type of autonomy, First it must work out its function, and gain 
position and prestige proper to itself. Only then, and in this 
way may it earn the name it shall so richly deserve. 

In the meantime, there is a bitter truth for thought, and it is 
this. The Catholic university must continue to expand to meet 
the needs of contemporary society. It therefore must have con- 
tinuing support and allocate funds for scholarships to help gain 
the confidence it deserves. The truth of the matter is, however, 
most Americans, including Catholics, are not keenly alive to the 
necessity of university education in its higher sense. They at- 
tend their secular institutions less for educational purposes than 
for the economic and social gains they hope to gain from their 
university ties. They make acquaintances and form friendships 
there, and these same associates they meet in later life, not as 
strangers, but as agents of mutual aid. “It works,” they argue. 
Educational institutions which plainly serve such utilitarian pur- 
poses do not have to struggle for years to get recognition; they 
are, as it were, pushed into place at once. No odoubt this tem- 
porary advantage is one of the main reasons why some Catholic 
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parents are induced to withhold their children—and their patron- 
age from their own universities. And, until this advantage comes 
to be regarded in its proper insignificance, balanced against the 
many superior educational advantages of a Catholic university 
education—greatest of all, the intellectual strengthening of the 
spiritual heritage of their children—the problem of developing 
universities with sufficient religious integration will continue to 
exist, not only for Catholics, but also for Protestant Americans. 


CHAMPION OF ALL BELIEVERS IN CHRIST 


Indeed, Protestants as well as Catholics should be interested in 
the Catholic university, inasmuch as it has always been the 
strongest bulwark against attacks of irreligion. Truly may it be 
said, that it is only in the study of principles that true philosophy 
may be found, and for this study we must look to Catholic teach- 
ing and Catholic research. George Hegel and Herbert Spencer 
can never take the place of Aristotle and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
It is only in Scholastic philosophy that man may compass the 
truths and principles, with which to meet and master modern 
sophistries. The Catholic university, therefore, should be the 
citadel of all co-ordinated defense against all current modes of 
intellectual warfare on revealed truth. The great conflict today 
is not between the economics of communism and of capitalism, 
but between irreligion and faith, between atheism and Chris- 
tianity. There is no middle ground. And there is no doubt 
which cause should and must eventually attract the support of 
America’s Protestant heartland. The champion of all believers 
in Christ is the Catholic university. 

Now, if ever, is the time when every lover of truth should 
put forth his whole strength in its defense. Whoever has a time- 
ly word to say, should say it in the best and most forcible man- 
ner at his command. The day of the voluminous treatise is long 
past. Men and times are too busy to spend hours on labored 
folios. The short essay and the brilliant lecture are taking the 
place of the cumbersome compilation. Articulate opponents of 
the Catholic way of life, aware of this fact, seemingly monopolize 
the magazines and reviews within their reach. The ablest of 
modern writers are enlisted in the interest of every form of un- 
belief. Men breathing such an intellectual atmosphere are easily 
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contaminated, for they find it easier to doubt and question, than 
to prove and improve. We must, therefore, look to the Catholic 
universities to establish counter currents to the irreligion of the 
day. Catholic scholarship must be aroused from its lethargy. 

The challenge is an exciting one. It should inspire all who 
love the truth that makes men free, to unite actively, in making 
the Catholic university the core and crown of our entire edu- 
cational system. The influence of the Catholic university must 
make truth attractive, from the kindergarten in our primary 
schools, up through academies, colleges, institutes, and semi- 
naries. For it is the Truth, the Truth which fills our human na- 
ture’s capacity for love that is the one reality about which all 
other realities must turn. 


College graduates earn $100,000 more in life-time income 
than the average high school graduate, according to two popu- 
lation experts of the U.S. Census Bureau, Paul G. Glick and 
Herman Miller. Speaking before the American Sociological 
Society meeting in Washington, they said that on the average 
every year of a boy’s education added to his potential income. 
No analysis was made for girls. They put the direct cost of a 
four-year college education at $7,000. 

They pointed out that while half of American young men 
today finish high school, less than half of the high school grad- 
uates go to college. Those who go on can expect to receive 
considerably higher incomes in the long run. 

The estimated life-time income for an elementary school 
graduate is $116,000; for the person who completes one to three 
years of high school, $135,000; for the man who completes four 
years of high school $165,000; for the man who completes one to 
three years of colege, $190,000; and for the man who completes 
four years or more of college, $268,000. 
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CHRISTIAN CULTURE READINGS 
FOR THE RELIGION CLASS 


By Rev. Edward S. Stanton, S.J.* 


Fie SINCE DECEMBER 4, 1953, when Christopher Daw- 
son first proposed to American Catholic educators a new 
university program based on the study of Christian culture there 
have appeared in the pages of Commonweal and America many 
articles, letters, and communications dealing with this subject.’ 
While all those who have answered his challenge seem to agree 
with him in his basic position that, somehow or other, a know}- 
edge of the riches of Christian culture should be made available 
to Catholic students in Catholic schools and colleges, by no 
means would all go along with him in maintaining that the study 
of Christian culture should become the core of the curriculum. 
For instance, Helene Margaret, writing in America last Fall 
brought up the difficulty of winning favor with, and the approval 
of, various accrediting agencies, if our college curricula were to 
be revamped as radically as Mr. Dawson seems to suggest. Her 
solution is to remodel the “Great Books Course” so as to include 
many more standard works of our Christian tradition.2 This 
project can be worked out, no doubt, in the English, or possibly 
the history, department. It appears, however, that there is also 
room for a similar program in departments of theology. 

In a lecture which he delivered to the students of Holy Cross 
College two years ago Most Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop of 
Worcester, mentioned that he had learned of a recent meeting 
held in Washington, D.C., where the subject of Catholic educa- 


*Rev. Edward S. Stanton, S.J., is on the faculty of the College of 
the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

1 Christopher Dawson, “Education and Christian Culture,” Common- 
weal, LIX, 9 (December 4, 1953), 216-220; “Today’s Challenge to U.S. 
Colleges,” America, XCI, 23 (September 4, 1954), 537-541; Helene Mar- 
garet, “Barriers to the Organic Curriculum,” ibid., 541-547; W. F. Cun- 
ningham, “Christian Culture in General Education,” ibid., XCIII, 3 (April 
16, 1955), 63-65; James M. Campbell and Robert C. Hartnett, “The Daw- 
son Challenge: A Discussion,” ibid., 65-76, 88-90. 


2 Margaret, op. cit., 544. 
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tion was being discussed. No member of this panel was a Cath- 
olic; all were staunch supporters of public schools and pillars of 
strength and influence in the National Education Association. 
They were trying to figure out why it is that Catholics in this 
country are so intent upon running their own set of educational 
institutions. One after another the panelists offered various ex- 
planations for this determined position Catholic educators have 
assumed, but none of them seemed adequately to solve what was 
for these people something of a riddle, until one man hazarded 
this opinion: “I think that Catholic people in this country want 
to run their own schools and colleges so as to be able to pass 
on to their students a knowledge of the lives of their Saints.” 
Soon after this remark was made the discussion came to a close. 
This answer made sense. 

Reading the lives of the Saints, students in Catholic high 
schools, colleges and universities will be well prepared to with- 
stand the corrosive influence of secularism which the members of 
the American Hierarchy in their annual statement in 1947 claimed 
“is doing more than anything else to blight our heritage of Chris- 
tian Culture.” Not only are there very interestingly written 
lives of saints which these young men and women should be read- 
ing, but popular histories of the Church, biographies of converts, 
books on the liturgy, the Scriptures, and the spiritual life. 

Many teaching priests, brothers and sisters are apt to agree 
with the writer of this article that there should be room in our 
present curricular set-up for such a reading program, but they 
may wonder what books to assign their students, what books to 
assign early in the year, what books later, how to find out 
whether or not the books assigned have been read, and so forth. 
And because the program is not all clearly outlined in their own 
minds they may never get around to introducing it in their classes. 
Wherefore I would like to indicate what can be done by, say, a 
religious sister teaching theology (“Sacred Doctrine” or “Re- 
ligion”) on the freshman level in college. What suggestions 
are offered here for a sister teaching theology to freshmen in 
college can, I believe, be applied, mutatis mutandis, to other 
levels, either in high school or in college. 


! 
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DIFFERENTIATING ASSIGNMENTS 


Towards the middle of September the academic year begins. 
Sister Aloysius, desirous of working out this program tor her own 
students, brings to the first session of her theology class a num- 
ber of three by five, or five by eight, filing cards. Having taken 
attendance, she passes out these cards, one to a student, and 
asks for information on the following points: name, address and 
age of the students, the name of the elementary school and the 
high school which they attended, who taught them in these 
schools, whether religious or members of the laity, the number 
of hours per week of religious training in elementary school and 
high school, and the religion of both of their parents. Two more 
questions are put to them: “By way of a rough average, how 
many books did you read, on your own, during the past few 
years?” “And are you a fast, slow or medium-fast reader?” 

Equipped with this information Sister Aloysius is prepared to 
engage herself in some prayerful planning for the first assign- 
ments in an outside reading program. As she goes over the cards 
she finds that Mary Atkinson spent eight years in a public ele- 
mentary school, during which period she attended a half hour 
of Sunday school each week. Then she went to a public high 
school for four years; during this time she was faithful in at- 
tending the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes conducted 
in her parish. Add, if you will, that Mary’s father is not a 
Catholic. 

Quite clearly Mary should be asked to read and review a book 
which explains in a reasonably simple way the principal dogmas 
of our faith. Instead of testing her on her knowledge of her 
faith may not Sister Aloysius presume that a girl coming to a 
Catholic college from such a background is not as familiar as 
others in the class with certain basic Christian truths? And be- 
cause her religious training has been only meager this girl should 
be offered, as quickly as possible, a course in “Remedial Religion.” 
Mary Perkins’ At Your Ease in the Catholic Church, or Dorothy 
F, Grant's What Other Answer, or Jane Howes’ Slow Dawning 
will provide interesting reading. For many students the read- 


3 Mary Perkins, At Your Ease in the Catholic Church (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1938); Dorothy F. Grant, What Other Answer (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1943); Jane Howes, Slow Dawning (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1946). 
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ing of a book such as those just mentioned will be a far more 
profitable experience than subjecting themselves to the tedious 
work of studying “for the nth time” the Baltimore Catechism. 

The second name on the class list is Barbara Barnes who 
comes from a solid Catholic background; Catholic schooling all 
the way, and a child of Catholic parents. Sister may stat her 
off with the life of a saint, or the autobiography of a convert 
so that she will come to know, and to be sympathetic towards, 
the mentality and attitudes of those who have not yet been 
blessed with the gift of faith. 

The third student on the list, Margaret Collins, is a product 
of non-sectarian private schools. Before entering a Catholic col- 
lege she may well have picked up many erroneous notions in 
regard to various Catholic doctrines. Maybe she ought to be 
assigned a book which will be on the apologetic side, such as 
Owen F. Dudley's You and Thousands Like You, or Arnold 
Lunn’s The Flight from Reason or possibly a popular history of 
the Church like Belloc’s How the Reformation Happened.* 

Having given serious consideration to the individual needs of 
these individual students, Sister assigns books to all in her class 
by writing the names of the authors and the names of the books 
on the reverse sides of the cards which the students filled out 
on the first day of school. During the second or third week of 
school in the Fall Sister Aloysius brings these filing cards to 
class, passes them out, tells the girls to copy down the names 
of the authors and the books and to return the cards. She then 
informs them that they will be required to go to the library, 
borrow these books, read them and then write a short, two-page, 
book review (not a report). When they ask her to explain the 
difference between a review and a report she might suggest that 
they go to the periodical room in the library and look up a book 
review in Commonweal or in America (a good way to let them 
know where the periodical room is and what it contains! ). She 
will stress the fact that she would rather have them record their 
own personal reactions to the books they read than merely present 


4Owen F. Dudley, You and Thousands Like You (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1949); Arnold Lunn, The Flight from Reason 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoods, Ltd.); Hilaire Belloc, How the Refor- 
mation Happened (London: J. Cape, 1928). 
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a resumé of the contents of these books. This she does for two 
reasons, first, she knows that after reading four or five reports 
on the same book she is apt to find correcting quite tedious; 
secondly, she knows that by having them write book reviews in 
which they stress their own reactions to what they have read 
she is providing herself with some very enjoyable reading ma- 
terial. Not only that; she will thus accumulate many papers 
which, after a while, she would not think of allowing anyone else 
to correct (even if that were a possibility!) for, as she goes 
through these papers, she will come to know her students very 
well as individuals. Moreover, if someone else were to correct 
them Sister would not be in a position to remark to one of her 
students, when she meets her on the campus: “I hope you en- 
joyed your last book.” That simple remark will, often enough, 
be the beginning of a conversation about books, the history of 
the Church, holiness, vocations, and other allied topics. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


A few more details must be handled before Sister Aloysius 
dismisses this matter of outside reading in her theology class. 
Sister should inform her class that no one need read a book 
she does not like, for there are many other good books which may 
be substituted for the ones which have been assigned. Therefore, 
if a certain girl is allergic to books with red covers she is in- 
formed right here and now that, returning the red-covered book 
to her teacher, she will be assigned one with a pale green cover! 
And if the print is too small the student has a valid excuse for 
demanding another book! After all, the goal to be achieved is 
the enjoyment of Catholic books. Therefore, minor concessions 
here and there are in order. For instance, the teacher should 
not be too insistent upon the amount of time to be allotted to the 
students for this assignment. If the class will have to face a 
major examination in biology in two weeks Sister might allow 
them three weeks before the book review is due. 

When they do pass in their book reviews each girl should 
have written at the top of the first page a capital A or B or C, 
which is her judgment of the book’s “recommendability to others.” 
By having her students pass sentence on the enjoyableness of 
books the teacher will be better prepared to assign to the vari- 
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ous members of her class books which she knows other students 
have enjoyed, not just books which she thinks ought to provide 
pleasant and profitable hours of reading. In this way, too, she 
will be able to build up her own list of books for outside reading 


in college theology.® 
INTEGRATING FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 


The author of this article for four years now has been trying 
this system and believes that it is fairly successful. He would 
like to feel free to quote some of the interesting book reviews 
which he has read during this time, but, on second thought, has 
decided that it is better not to diminish in any way the sense of 
satisfaction which will come to any teacher of high school religion 
or college theology who determines to try this, or a similar, sys- 
tem herself. 

In the course of a year four or five books can be assigned to 
each student, the longer books going, of course, to those who 
can read faster. Each student should be fed a “well-balanced 
diet” of Catholic books, such as: H. Gheon’s Secret of the Little 
Flower, D. Mould’s The Rock of Truth, L. Martinez, Secrets of 
the Interior Life, H. Belloc’s The Great Heresies, and M. Perkins’ 
The Sacramental Way.® (As you may have noticed there has 
been no mention of Catholic novels. The theology department 
must not “cross wires” with the English department! ). 


If the cards made out in the beginning of the freshman year are 
passed along to the sophomore teacher, and so through four 
years, a varied, comprehensive and well-integrated program can 
be worked out for each student. 


5 A list of over 1,500 books has been mimeographed and may be pur- 
chased for 25 cents from the Holy Cross College Bookstore, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. All books listed have heen rated by college freshmen ac- 
cording to the A, B and C classifications described above. The books 
are arranged in the following categories: biography, converts’ lives, liturgy, 
spiritual works, polemical works, history of the Church, Scripture, remedial 
religion, readings for retreat, Christian art and culture, and the Church 
in the modern world. 

6 Henri Gheon, Secret of the Little Flower (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1934); D. Mould, The Rock of Truth (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953); L. Martinez, Secrets of the Interior Life (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1949); Hilaire Belloc, The Great Heresies (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1938); Mary Perkins, The Sacramental Way (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1948). 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 


By Rev. Henry R. Burke, S.S.* 


ITTLE HAS BEEN WRITTEN on the use in minor semi- 

naries of tests and measurements as these are understood in 
modern psychology. A major explanation, perhaps, is that those 
in authority or teaching in minor seminaries, along with priests 
in general and most lay Catholics, have little knowledge of mod- 
ern psychology and large prejudice against it. Misiak and Staudt 
observe that “many seminaries for priests fail to teach scientific 
psychology altogether.” Bier points out further that less than 
30 per cent of the Catholic men’s colleges and less than 20 per 
cent of the Catholic women’s colleges have psychology depart- 
ments.? Fewer than 1 out of every 20 or 25 of the 12,000 mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association are Catholic, 
though Catholics number 1 out of every 5 or 6 in the general 
population. Ignorance begets prejudice. Prejudice perpetuates 
ignorance. And so on ad infinitum. Meanwhile, what about the 
use in minor seminaries of tests and measurements as these are 
understood in modern psychology? 

Robitaille and Sullivan, in 1950, at the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association, in 
New Orleans, listed tests and summarized the literature available 
to that date on the use of modern psychological tests for charac- 
ter evaluation of minor seminary populations. They concluded: 


However, some existing personality tests may be used 
more or less successfully as an effective testing program 
to determine whether the applicant has so far developed 
a socially acceptable character, or whether the admitted 
student is forming a well adjusted and integrated per- 
sonality. They might even reveal existing or possible 


*Rev. Henry R. Burke, S.S., Ph.D. is on the staff of the Department 
of Religious Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1 Henryk Misiak and Virginia M. Staudt, Catholics in Psychology: A 
Historical Survey (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954), p. 289. 

2 William C. Bier, “The Place and Function of the Department of Psy- 
chology in the Liberal Arts College,” Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, L (August, 1953), 197. 
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abnormalities; at the very least, they could provide in- 
teresting insight if not absolute information about the 
general fitness of subjects.* 


Bier, however, at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the 
N.C.E.A. in Chicago in 1954, advised against a program of psy- 
chological tests until it could be entrusted to a competently 
trained psychologist, especially if the testing program is to in- 
clude personality tests of any sort and most especially if these 
are to be used for screening.* This advice, especially as it ap- 
plies to personality tests, has much to recommend it, for, as 
Anastasi observes, “the construction and use of personality in- 
ventories are beset with special difficulties over and above the 
common problems encountered in all psychological testing.”® 

Personally, I am inclined to the even more extreme view of 
Ellis: “Group-administered paper and pencil personality ques- 
tionnaires are of dubious value in distinguishing between groups 
of adjusted and maladjusted individuals, and . . . are of much 
less value in the diagnosis of individual adjustment or person- 
ality traits." It should be noted, however, that Ellis has since 
come to qualify this extreme conclusion somewhat: 


The success of the inventories in the military situation 
encourages the hope that similar inventories may prove 


useful in civilian practice. ... Personality question- 
naires should be especially designed for the group to 
which they are applied... . The users of personality 


inventories should realize that only limited and spe- 
cialized demands may be made on the inventory tech- 
nique; and that broad and incisive personality diagnosis 
is still the specialty of the trained clinician employing 
subtler and more comprehensive techniques.7 


3 Henry J. Robitaille and Arthur A. Sullivan, “Some Helps in Discov- 
ering Personality Traits in Seminarians,” Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, XLVII (August, 1950), 121. 

4 William C. Bier, “Psychological Tests in the Screening of Candidates 
in the Minor Seminary,” Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, LI (August, 1954), 128-135, 

5 Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954), p. 556. 

6 Albert Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, XLIII (September, 1946), 426. 

7 Albert Ellis and Herbert S. Conrad, “The Validity of Personality In- 
anu - Military Practice,” Psychological Bulletin, XLV (September, 
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These cautions are in line with the general conclusions of Bier 
in his doctoral dissertation on the use of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory with seminarians.® 

In this connection, attention should be called to what is, per- 
haps, the most valuable and significant work in the application 
of modern psychometrics to seminary populations, the working 
out of a key for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
for Catholic priests and seminarians by Lhota and, for Mary- 
knoll Missionaries, by D’Arcy.® The use of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank with minor seminarians in college can pro- 
vide valuable evidence for direction and guidance in the cases 
of those who are in doubt about going on to the major seminary. 


LEARNING TESTING BY TESTING 


Must Catholic educators in minor seminaries wait for some 
happy millenium when competently trained priest psychologists 
will appear panoplied from heaven before they use any of the 
tests produced by modern psychologists? It is my conviction 
that seminary educators can safely learn a great deal about the 
value to their work of modern psychological testing by testing, 
that is, by using the more reliable and valid tests of intelligence 
or aptitude and achievement that are available. Moreover, there 
are many simple introductory texts on the use of tests which 
can be read without great difficulty.?° 

In lieu of, or better in addition to, formal university summer 
course in testing, interested seminary educators can begin to 
educate themselves in the use of the best available tests. They 
can read. They can experiment. They can learn to test by testing, 
as many pioneers have done. 


8 William C. Bier, A Comparative Study of a Seminary Group and 
Four Other Groups in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1948). 

® Brian Lhota, Vocational Interests of Catholic Priests (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1948); Paul F. D’Arcy, Con- 
stancy of Interest Factor Patterns within the Specific Vocation of Foreign 
1 ae (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
10 Herbert E. Hawkes and others, The Construction and Use of 
Achievement Examinations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936); Arthur 
E. Traxler, Introduction to Testing (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953); Clay C. Ross, Measurement in Today’s Schools (Rev. ed.; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954); Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954). 
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Basic to an appreciation by seminary educators of the value 
of the tests of modern psychology is an understanding of what 
the tests test. No competent person has ever claimed that any 
psychological test does or could measure the supernatural or 
even the spiritual, a vocation, sanctifying grace, the soul, or 
even the powers or faculties of the soul. The tests and measure- 
ments of modern psychology are tests and measurements of 
human behavior. By comparing the behavior of a particular 
individual on a particular test with the behavior of thousands 
of other individuals on the same test under the same conditions, 
inferences are made about the relative ability or aptitude of 
an individual to learn or about his relative mastery of a par- 
ticular subject-matter content or skill. 

For instance, if an individual gets a score on a mental abil- 
ity intelligence or scholastic aptitude test equal to the average 
score of thousands of twelve-year-olds on the same test, he is 
said to have a mental age of twelve, that is, the ability to learn 
of the average twelve-year-old. If an individual gets a score on 
a spelling, an arithemetic or a reading test equal to the average 
score of thousands of eighth-grade pupils, he is said to have a 
grade placement or equivalence score in spelling, arithmetic, or 
reading of eight. If an individual gets a score on a test that 
exceeds the scores of 62 per cent of those who ever took the test, 
he is said to have achieved a percentile rank of 62, meaning 
that 62 per cent of all those who took the test got scores lower 
than his. Modern testing is basically the comparing of the be- 
havior of one individual on a standard set of test items with the 
behavior of thousands of other individuals who have answered, 
under standard or similar conditions, the same standard set of 
test items. Such standard comparisons have been found by 
thousands of intelligent and devoted educators for at least three 
decades to be of great value in education." 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


First of all, to measure intelligence, that is, scholastic apti- 
tude, the ability to learn, the ability to do school work, there 


11 Cf. Florence Goodenough, Mental Testing: Its History, Principles and 
Application (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1949); H. A. Greene, A. N. 
Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich, Measurement and Evaluation in the Sec- 
ondary School (2nd ed.; New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954). 
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are available a number of valid and reliable tests. My own per- 
sonal judgment is that the best of this kind for use at the be- 
ginning of a minor seminary high school course is the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability.1* This is exclusively a verbal 
test of mental ability and, therefore, especially useful in the minor 
seminary where the curriculum is traditionally heavily verbal, 
with major emphasis on Latin, Greek, English, modern foreign 
languages, and the social sciences. It requires about fifty min- 
utes for administration and can be given, scored and interpreted 
by any educator willing to study the test manual and follow its 
directions. The reliability coefficient of the total test, adjusted 
for the single age level of fourteen, is about as high as is found: 
r = .96. There are two forms of the test for use in alternate years. 
The cost is $2.95 per set of thirty-five tests. 

A simpler measure of ability to learn that could be used at 
the beginning of the minor seminary course is the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test (New Edition, Gamma Test).'* 
There are six forms of this test. The corrected coefficient of re- 
liability reported for grade ten on Form EM is: r = .92. This 
test can easily be administered in less than forty minutes. It 
is not, however, an exclusively verbal measure of scholastic apti- 
tude. For a set of thirty-five tests the cost is $2.65. 

A new series of capacity of ability tests, to be published by 
the Educational Testing Service, is now being advertised.'* It 
is intended to replace the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations (High School and College Editions), 


121, M. Terman and Quinn McNemar, “Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability, Forms C and D: Manual of Directions” ( Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Co., 1949). See also the writer’s use of this test on 
four freshmen and senior high school minor seminary student populations: 
Freshman—N — 184, Mean Dev. 1.Q. — 111.8; seniors—N — 73, Mean 
Dev. I.Q. — 116.5; in Henry R. Burke, Personality Traits of Successful Minor 
Seminarians (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
re! g 11. For a good appraisal of this test, see Anastasi, op. cit., pp. 

13 Arthur S. Otis, “Otis Quick-Scoring Menta] Ability Tests: Manual of 
Directions for Gamma Test” (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1954). 

14“The Cooperative School and College Ability Tests,” (Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service, May 1, 1955). 

15 “American Council on Education Psychological Examination—High 
School Edition (1946, 1948, 1953): Manual of Directions, Including Tables 
of Equivalent Scores and Percentile Ranks” (Princeton: Educational Test- 
ing Service, n.d.); “American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen (1947, 1949, 1952, 1954): Manual of Instruc- 
tions” (Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1950). 
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and it is ultimately to offer continuous and comparable ability 
measures from the intermediate grades of elementary school 
through the sophomore year of college in five or six successive 
test batteries. It will provide a verbal and a quantitative score, 
as well as a total score, similar in meaning to the scores now 
given by the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examinations. It will require eighty to ninety minutes of test- 
ing time, or two sessions of forty to forty-five minutes each. The 
estimate of minimum reliability in a single grade for the total 
score is given as r = .95. All things considered, this test will 
probably be the best group measure of ability to learn at these 
age levels. Minor seminary authorities might well consider adopt- 
ing it for use as such when it becomes available in the autumn of 
1955. 

Either the new Cooperative School and College Ability Tests 
or the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tions (College Edition) should be used routinely with the enter- 
ing college freshmen in the minor seminary to give some infor- 
mation about the scholastic ability of these freshmen in minor 
seminaries in comparison with the abilities of freshmen in other 
collegiate institutions. The A.C.E. college edition is used in 
over six hundred colleges. In one minor seminary of the author’s 
acquaintance, the percentile rank for the median score on this 
test was 54 (N = 92). Thirty per cent of the scores had a per- 
centile rank greater than 80. The test used was the College 
Edition 1948; the testing was done in 1950. 


There are, of course, commercially available other measures 
of scholastic aptitude that might be used with confidence in 
their established reliability and validity, such as, the California 
Tests of Mental Maturity, the Pintner General Ability Tests 
(Verbal Series), the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, and the Army General Classi- 
fication Test (First Civilian Edition 


16 Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and Ermest W. Tiegs, “Cali- 
fornia Tests of Mental Maturity: Non-Language and Language Sections: 
Advanced” (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951); split-half cor- 
rected reliability coefficient for total score, grades nine to twelve, r — .95; 
bey _ 51 and 41 minutes; cost, 14 cents per test in packages of 
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VALUE OF TESTING 


But seminary educators need to be convinced, first of all, of 
the value and usefulness of such tests. It is probably not suf- 
ficient to argue that practically all other educators and the 
Armed Forces have long recognized their value and used them. 
The facts are indisputable that tests of mental ability can and 
do validly and reliably distinguish the fast and slow learners 
in a group, those of whom ordinarily great academic achievement 
can be expected and those of whom little can ordinarily be ex- 
pected. 

It is a sine qua non of expert teaching for an instructor to 
have, from the very first class meeting, a listing of his students 
in rank order of their ability to learn. Otherwise, he identifies 
and challenges the very bright too late or never at all. Because 
he does not recognize the slow learners soon enough and: well 
enough, he never gives them the attention or encouragement they 
so desperately need from the very beginning. Tests tell. 

Nowadays, with the progress that has been made in psycho- 
metrics, it is vanity and conceit for an individual teacher to think 
that his own personal judgment of the mental ability of a stu- 
dent, even after months of contact, is more valid than scores on 
tests that have been produced by professionally trained minds 
after the expenditure of thousands of hours and thousands of dol- 
lars in their construction. Such vanity and conceit, however, 
exists. Occasionally, in particular, rare instances, the tests fail, 
and students’ I.Q. scores “fall down”; they never “fall up.” But 
teachers too make mistakes. 

TESTING FOR SCREENING 


How to use scholastic aptitude or mental ability tests to screen 
candidates for the minor seminary is difficult to determine. 
An important judgment should never be made on the basis of 


Rudolph Pintner, “Pintner Genera] Ability Tests: Verbal Series, Ad- 
vanced” (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1939); r—.90 for single 
age levels; time, 55 minutes; cost, $3.00 per set of thirty-five. 

Frederick Kuhlmann and Rose G. Anderson, “Kuhlmann-Anderson In- 
telligence Test, Booklet H” (6th ed.; Princeton: Personnel Press, 1952). 

Irving Lorge and Robert Thorndike, “The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
. es Verbal and Non-Verbal Batteries” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

“The Army General Classification Test,” (First Civilian Edition; Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1947). 
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a single group-test score. Moreover, in dealing with 1.Q. and 
percentile-rank scores, it should be remembered that identical 
scores derived from different mental ability tests do not have 
the same meaning and cannot legitimately be averaged. Spe- 
cial attention should also be paid to the fact that scores on the 
ordinary group test or mental ability depend on reading skill as 
well as on mental ability. On such group mental ability tests, really 
bright students handicapped in reading or students used to a 
foreign language may get low I.Q. scores. 

My own personal opinion is that a minor seminary high school 
freshman who has three or four group I.Q. test scores below 
100 or percentile rank 50, has very little chance of making the 
grade academically, especially if his achievement test scores in 
formal grammar, spelling, and arithmetic computation are merely 
at eighth-grade level or below. I would recommend in all ques- 
tionable cases individual psychometric testing with the Terman- 
Merrill Revision of the Stanford Binet and the Arthur Point 
Scale of Peformance Tests (Revised Form IL), or the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children.'? These are clinical instruments whose administra- 
tion and interpretation require a trained person. 

The professionally sophisticated school psychologist, of whom 
there are few or none in minor seminaries, is nowadays no 
longer satisfied with a global 1.Q. test score, but is prepared 
to use the best of the several available measures of what 
Thurstone has called the “primary mental abilities.”1% Some 
such measuring instruments are the Holzinger-Crowder, Uni- 
Factor Tests, measuring the following factors: verbal, spatial, 
numerical, and reasoning; the Differential Aptitude Tests, meas- 
uring verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, 
spatial relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and ac- 
curacy, and language usage; the Multiple Aptitude Tests, and the 


17 Lewis M. Terman and Maud Merrill, “Revised Stanford Binet Scales, 
Measuring Intelligence” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1987). 

Grace A. Arthur, “Point Scale of Performance Tests” (Rev. Form II; 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1947). 

David Wechsler, “Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale” (New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1947); “Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren” (New York: Psychological Corporation, 1949). : 

18 L. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities,” Psychometric Monographs, 
No. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests.!® The information that 


such tests provide could be of great value in guidance and di- 
rection if it were available. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


Some minor seminaries use achievement or subject-matter tests 
of their own devising for screening applicants for entrance or for 
scholarships. The writer had the interesting experience of clear- 
ly demonstrating that the Stanford Achievement Test (Advanced 
Battery, Partial, Form G) was a device for predicting success 
in the first year of the minor seminary vastly superior to the 
homemade examination used by a certain institution,” and then 
of discovering that the institution still continues to use its own 
homemade device. 

There are four excellent achievement tests of elementary-school 
subject matter that might be used for screening applicants for 
the first year of high school in the minor seminary. I would 
recommend the use of a different one and a different form 
each successive year in order to frustrate any elementary-school 
teacher who would attempt to coach candidates on such tests. This 
altogether stupid and completely dishonest practice of coaching 
with actual test papers is said to go on. 

I would recommend: (1) The Stanford Achievement Test (Ad- 
vanced Battery, Partial, Forms J,K,L,M,N. This battery calls for 
a working time of 140 minutes and includes tests in reading, 
spelling, language, arithmetic computation and reasoning. The 
cost is $4.00 net per package of thirty-five tests. (2) The Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test Battery (Forms AA, BB, CC). This 
battery calls for time limits of 150 minutes and includes tests in 
reading, arithmetic fundamentals and reasoning, mechanics of 
English, grammar, and spelling. The cost is 14 cents per copy 
per package of thirty-five. (3) the Metropolitan Achievement 


19 Karl J. Holzinger and Norman A. Crowder, “Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests” (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1955). 
George Bennett and others, “Differential Aptitude Tests” (New York: 
Corporation, 1952). 
David Segel and Evelyn Raskin, “Multiple Aptitude Tests” (Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau, 1955). 
John C. Flanagan, “Flanagan Aptitude Classitication Tests” (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1953). 
20 Burke, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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Tests (Advanced Battery, Partial, Revised, Forms R,S,T,U,V). 
This battery calls for an administration time of three hours and 
includes tests in reading, arithmetic fundamentals and problems, 
English, and spelling. The cost is $3.85 per package of thirty- 
five. (4) The Modern School Achievement Tests (Short Form— 
Skill Subjects, Revised 1948, Forms I and II). This battery of 
tests in skill subjects comprises five tests: reading comprehension 
and speed, arithmetic computation and reasoning, and spelling. 
Administration time is two periods of one hour each.”* 

Achievement testing on entrance to the minor seminary, with 
strong emphasis in the program on language skills, should also 
include a test in formal or “old-fashioned” grammar. I know 
of only one standardized test of this sort available; it is a 
good test, the lowa Grammar Information Test.?? 


Each institution will have to set up its own minimum scores 
for admission on these tests, possibly a minimum total score, 
and minimum part scores. This can be done by keeping the 
scores of those admitted over a period of years and noting the 
academic success or failure of students in the lower range of 
scores. 


MINIMUM TESTING PROGRAM 


As a minimum ideal testing program for admission or classi- 
fication after admission, I would recommend specifically at this 
time: (1) the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability (Form 
C); (2) the Differential Aptitude Tests: Verbal Reasoning, Ab- 
stract Reasoning, and Numerical Ability (Form A); (3) the 
Stanford Achievement Test (Advanced Battery, Partial, Form 
M), and (4) the Iowa Grammar Information Test (Form A). 

This program would involve about six hours of testing and 


21 Truman L. Kelley and others, “Stanford Achievement Tests” (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1953). 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, “California Achievement Tests” 
(Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1950). 
Richard D. Allen and others, “Metropolitan Achievement Tests” (Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1933). 
Arthur I. Gates and others, “Modern School Achievement Tests” (New 
York: Columbia University Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1948). 
22 Harry A. Greene and Fred D. Cram, “Iowa Grammar Information Test 
for Junior and Senior High Schools” (Iowa City: State University of Iowa, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Extension Division, 1935). 
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about one dollar for test materials per applicant. Is that too 
much time to spend in determining the likelihood of success of 
a boy on whose special education will be spent thousands of 
dollars, contributed by hard-working Catholic parishioners and 
parents? Much more time and money are spent in other types 
of diagnosis. 

Perhaps, a more professionally sophisticated program would 
be the use of the lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Ad- 
vanced Battery), and, at the end of two and then four years of 
high school, the lowa Tests of Educational Development, as these 
programs are administered, scored and interpreted by Science 
Research Associates.** 

The valuable information about each student that could be 
derived from such a program should be furnished to his guidance 
counselor or director and to each of his teachers. The mental 
age, L.Q., percentile ranks on the Differential Aptitude Tests, 
as well as the grade level reading score are of great value for 
a teacher in any subject-matter field. Grade-level scores or per- 
centile ranks in reading, language usage, spelling, and grammar 
information are additional minima necessary for competent guid- 
ance and instruction in English and Latin. The grade level 
score in arithmetic computation would be very helpful for in- 
struction and guidance in algebra. 

The percentile rank on the D.A.T. Abstract Reasoning test will 
be invaluable for comparison with the other (verbal) measures 
of mental ability and the reading grade level score to identify 
bright boys who have some kind of verbal, language or reading 
handicap. 

There is no reason, except perhaps the indifference, ignorance, 
or conceit of some instructors and administrators, why the mean 
achievement scores of particular classes in the minor seminary, 
and even the achievement scores of individual minor seminarians, 
should not be compared, by the use of the excellent subject- 
matter standardized tests that exist, with the achievement scores 
of students in public and private secondary schools. The Co- 
operative Tests, published by Educational Testing Service, are 
probably the best standard achievement tests in secondary school 


23 Cf. “1955 S.R.A. Catalog” (Educ. ed.; C : Sci R - 
hicago: Science Research As 
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subjects. Another excellent series is the Evaluation and Ad- 
justment Test Series, published by the World Book Company.”° 
Because these tests do not measure all objectives of instruction 
is no reason to deny that they do measure very important ob- 
jectives. 

Finally, college sophomores, graduating from minor semi- 
naries, should take the Graduate Record Examinations of the 
Educational Testing Service, the Aptitude Test, and the three 
Area Tests in the Social Sciences, the Humanities, and Natural 
Science.*® The scores should be made a part of the students’ 
transcripts sent to major seminaries or other intsitutions. Such 
scores would afford major seminary authorities and diocesan 
chanceries objective and comparative information of the greatest 
value about the intellectual aptitude and educational back- 
grounds of candidates for the priesthood. 


Catholics make up 20 per cent of the population of the United 
States while Protestants make up 35.3 per cent, according to 
the Yearbook of American Churches, published last month by 
the National Council of Churches. The annual study gives these 
figures for the various groups: Protestant, 57,124,142; Catholic, 
32,403,332; Jew, 5,500,000; Eastern Orthodox, 2,024,319; Old 
Catholic and Polish National Catholic, 367,918, and Buddhist, 
63,000. 

Between 1953 and 1954, the Catholic population increased 2.9 
per cent, and the Protestants gained 2.3 per cent. 

The largest Protestant group is the Methodist Church, with 
9,202,728 members. The next largest group is the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, with 8,163,562 members. 


. 24Cf, “Nineteen Fifty-Five Catalog—Cooperative Tests, Programs, and 
Services” (Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1955). 

25 Cf. “Catalog of Standard Tests and Related Material” (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1955), pp. 13-14. 

26 Cf. “Educational Testing Programs” (Princeton: Educational Testing 
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HONOR: NO MERE SCUTCHEON 
By Patricia Spaight* 


W E’VE GOT THE FACTS. And the facts prove that honor 
is no fiction at Clarke College. 

Our college honor system has been in existence for over five 
years; hence, no student currently enrolled voted in the program. 
The consensus of opinion is that students should be asked pe- 
riodically to evaluate their performance and to reaftirm their be- 
liet in the honor program. 

With these objectives in mind, the student officers recently 
submitted to the student body a questionnaire that sought an- 
swers to such questions as Would the Clarkite of today vote to 
keep the honor system? Does she believe that one’s concept of 
personal honor improves under an honor system? Does she see 
the system as working at Clarke? Does she believe that her fel- 
low collegians are living up to their honor pledge? Answers to 
these questions give testimony that Clarke girls endorse their 
honor system, live up to its requirements, and have faith in the 
personal integrity of their fellow students. The all-school re- 
sponse did not conceal the fact that for a few students a college 
honor system is viewed as an immunity badge. These students 
would probably question the prerogatives of all external 
authority. 

Ninety-two per cent of the students gave an unqualified vote of 
confidence to the honor system; 3 per cent voted against the 
system; the remaining 5 per cent qualified their answers. Eighty 
per cent of the students affirmed that their belief in the honor 
system has increased since their coming to Clarke. Only one 
student said that she did not live according to the honor prin- 
ciple. Happily, 98 per cent of the students agreed that in their 
estimation all other students lived according to the dictates of 
personal honor. While students realistically admitted that rules 


*Patricia Spaight was president of the Student Leadership Council at 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, last year. 
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and standards were sometimes violated, they maintained that 
honor as a principle prevailed in the student body. Clarke girls 
stated that the operation of personal honor was particularly evi- 
dent in areas of co-operation, mutual trust and dependability. 

The student questionnaire supplemented another project re- 
cently undertaken to re-state and to clarify the Clarke honor 
system. Believing that the aims and the obligations of the honor 
system should be reviewed at intervals, a discussion group of 
seven members devoted an afternoon to a careful scrutiny of 
the Clarke student government based on personal honor. 

The persons in this group represented four different approaches 
to the subject. Three Clarke girls talked about the honor prin- 
ciple as they see it and live it. Ready to keep the conversa- 
tion from straying into the realm of theory were two students 
from Loras, a Catholic men’s college near Clarke. Looking at 
the situation in retrospect was the director of admissions, a Clarke 
alumna. To some degree she also approximated the future by 
citing attitudes of prospective students. The dean of Clarke, 
experienced in the operation of student government, supplied a 
faculty-administrative view. The following observations express 
ideas shared at that informal meeting. 


NECESSITY OF SUPERNATURAL MOTIVATION 


Most of us have been brought up in the Catholic faith; hence 
we hold the Church's doctrine relative to nature and to grace. 
We are drawn naturally toward a type of student government 
that actually depends on our personal intelligence and free will 
while taking into account our grace-renewed nature. Similarly, 
we appreciate the fact that the reality of original sin and its 
effects are allowed for. This doctrine helps us to understand 
why we can never equate the real with the ideal in human be- 
haviour. It sounds feasible to challenge youth to develop honor 
as a “purely human thing.” In any type of government it is 
probable that many will obey the rules from a habit of docility, 
out of fear of punishment, to avoid trouble, or because they see 
the rules as reasonable guides of conduct; yet I do not believe 
that the kind of honorable living demanded in a college govern- 
ment that substitutes personal honor for surveillance can be a 
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mere human achievement. Supernatural motivation is essential 
to sustained performance. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether honor should 
be understood in terms of system or of principle. This is a 
tender spot. In our application of the principle of personal 
honor, many misconceptions are caused by the term “system.” 
Actually the system is only the agreement among the students in 
which each member pledges to obey the college regulations. 
These regulations are usually meaningful only within the frame- 
work of the college community, since many of them have no 
intrinsic morality. 

This word “system” has an unpleasant connotation even for 
those who would not think of questioning the underlying honor 
principle. As an example, Loras boys find themselves irked by 
having the term “honor system” thrown at them as if it were an 
explanation for everything. Too often Miss Clarkite, instead of 
simply explaining that she can’t have a drink because it is a 
rule of the college that she must observe, will say, “I can't 
drink because of the honor system.” If she were pressed for an 
answer to why she feels she must keep the rules she would admit 
that it is a matter of personal honor. Drinking is not wrong 
in itself. No one is watching her. She might never “get caught.” 
But since she has agreed to do certain things for the common 
good of the college community, because she is trusted rather than 
surveilled, she wants to measure up personally. Unfortunately 
this is seldom clarified and the outsider goes on assuming that 
the honor system is some sort of demanding robot constantly 
repeating, “Don’t drink, don’t be late, don’t violate here, don’t 
violate there.” 

System does imply the existence of rules, but honor system 
implies a personally accepted obligation to obey rules and regu- 
lations. At Clarke the honor system places responsibility for 
rule observation directly on the student. The absence of sur- 
veillance, however, does not mean that sanctions are abandoned. 
An ordinary instance of a self-imposed sanction occurs when a 
student returns late from a permission and is honor bound to 
subtract double her overtime from her next similar permission. 
Students really do this. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES 


The system would not long survive, nor would its survival be 
very important, if the larger notion of honor as a principle of 
human behaviour were forgot. When the regulatory meaning of 
the system becomes all important and the honor principle is ap- 
plied only to such things as unproctored exams and library 
regulations, one may be quite sure that the system has not long 
to live. At Clarke the principle of personal honor is understood 
to extend to every phase of a student’s life. The rules of any 
college will apply at most for a brief four-year span. If the entire 
operation were bound up in these very transitory regulations, | 
would agree that the whole idea was useless. When the im- 
portance is placed on principle, however, it is a different situa- 
tion. We believe, and alumnae verify the fact, that the principle 
of honor and the attitudes it engenders become part of the in- 
dividual. The honor principle interpreted in this way cannot 
be disregarded during vacations or after graduation. It is a 
plan of life. 

It is not uncommon for society to put the emphasis on con- 
formity without due regard for motives. We need only to con- 
sider conventional views of Christianity to observe that the stress 
on “morals” outweighs any mention of attitude. Love of God 
as a motivating force is practically ignored until someone slips 
up morally. Then his failure is attributed to lack of charity. 
The parallel is obvious with honor systems that fail. No one 
thinks much about the underlying principle or its cultivation by 
students until the rules are broken and the distinct lack of honor 
becomes apparent. 


BENEFIT OF RULES 


I do not wish to give the impression that the honor principle 
prevails at Clarke without benefit of rules. There will never be 
a time when rules will be superfluous. Rules promote order, 
and order is absolutely necessary for the success of all forms of 
individual and group endeavor. The complete elimination of 
rules is unnatural and imprudent. We realize that it would place 
too heavy a burden on us while we are learning to order our 
lives. Without regulations an honor system becomes a nebulous 
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thing floating above our heads. An honor system belongs not 
over our heads but under our feet, as a solid foundation. 

As I view honor at Clarke it allows for both system and prin- 
ciple. The principle has meaning on two levels, personal and 
group. The primary aspect of the honor principle is the integrity 
of the individual. It is the core of our student government. 
The same rules may have existed at Clarke long before the honor 
principle was incorporated into our student government, but the 
student attitude today toward rules is fundamentally different. 
The new stress on personal honor stimulates an individual sense 
of responsibility. 

This incentive for each student to make herself a better per- 
son is reflected in the group spirit without which an honor 
system cannot flourish. Each girl now knows that what she does 
personally is important to the whole group. One of the Loras 
students at our meeting described group spirit as the basis of 
group action for the common good. He saw “the system” in our 
program of personal honor as coextensive with the college rules. 
“The system,” he said, “formalizes group spirit and lends organ- 
izing force to it.” I would like to emphasize the fact that at 
Clarke group spirit has engendered a deep awareness of com- 
munity. On a visit to our campus last fall the National Pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
told Clarke students that he found a sense of community here 
that was tremendous. 

When group spirit operates in a student organization apart 
from personal integrity it may be a dangerous thing. It may 
produce a kind of campus snobbery. When group spirit is made 
a goal of an honor system it contributes to a kind of mob 
psychology. The honor system is lived up to because the mem- 
bers have a feeling of group superiority without a balancing sense 
of personal humility. Group spirit of this kind is dangerous 
because it is purely emotional and may quickly disappear with 
a change of mood. 


BALANCE BETWEEN AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


An impartial observer of our student government once said 
that we had achieved a delicate balance between respect for 
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authority and personal freedom. As students at Clarke we learn 
to respect authority because, having an important share in it, 
we grasp its essential nature and understand its divine source. 
At the biennial student congress we have the opportunity to 
formulate our own rules and standards, and to a large extent we 
carry responsibility for their observance. Each Clarkite shares 
authority either through a student government office or through 
co-operation with the officers. This experience develops mutual 
respect and promotes faculty-student understanding. 

A genuine hazard to a student government based on personal 
honor is discouragement. Simply because a great deal is ex- 
pected of people it does not follow that they will infallibly rise 
to the occasion. At Clarke we acknowledge that there are 
failures and that there will continue to be failures as long as 
human nature is involved. The important thing we have to re- 
member is that the real is not the ideal. By its very nature the 
ideal is in the realm of perfection. Personal integrity is a goal 
toward which we must always strive. The fact that we never 
achieve it perfectly must not frighten us into lowering our 
standards, 

At Clarke we face the fact that our student government, even 
though based on personal honor, must often fall short of the 
ideal. But our recent self-appraisal indicates that college stu- 
dents can have honor. It is our hope that we can continue to 
prove to ourselves and to the world that honor is not a museum 
piece. 


College costs are higher than ever, a survey made by the 
New York Times reveals. Tuition rates have about doubled in 
the last ten years; room, board, and general expenses are the 
highest on record. The survey shows that private institutions 
now charge $600 to $1,000 for a year’s tuition. It is not un- 
common for engineering, medical or other technical and pro- 
fessional schools to charge over $1,000. Even municipal and 
state supported colleges and universities are increasing their rates. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Tue PRrepIcrIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF STANDARD- 
IZED TESTS AND SUBTESTS FOR PROGNOSIS OF TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY by Joseph A. Shea, Ph.D. 


The National Teacher Examinations have been developed for 
use in the selection of students in many institutions which train 
teachers and, in some cases, for guidance of school boards in the 
selection of teachers. Dr. Shea used as his criteria of teaching 
efficiency the grades students received in practice teaching in 
college, thei: academic average while in college, and the ratings 
given these same students by supervisors after they had actually 
been teaching for a year. These last-mentioned ratings were done 
on the Wisconsin revision of the M-Blank. The examinations of 
which the predictive value was sought were The National Teacher 
Examinations, The American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination, The English Cooperative Examination, The Co- 
operative General Culture Test, and the Cooperative Contemp- 
orary Affairs Test. 

Discovering that all of the total tests of which the predictive 
value was sought correlated much more between themselves than 
with any or all of the criteria, the method of simple regression 
had to be abandoned. Instead, recourse was had to the method 
of multiple factor analysis to find out what factors enter into 
performance on these tests and the criteria and how the National 
Teacher Examinations, in particular, relate to the rest. 

Studying the intercorrelations between the five tests and the 
three criteria by the factorial method showed that the practice 
teaching grade was quite independent of anything measured by 
the five tests, whereas academic average and rating on the M- 
Blank, having more in common with the practice teaching grade 
than with the five tests, still had considerable relation to them 
as well. 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations are on sale at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 
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In a further effort to understand the situation, Dr. Shea ap- 
plied the multiple factor analysis technique to the coefficients 
of correlation between the subtests of the five predicting tests 
and the three criteria. It was found that all five of the examina- 
tions and most of their subtests lined up on factors quite inde- 
pendent of that containing the criteria. None of the subtests of 
the National Teacher Examinations showed relation to the 
criteria. 

Further statistical elaboration suggested that though the five 
examinations are related to academic achievement, and academic 
achievement in college in turn is related to teaching success, they 
are not related in the same way. In other words, the tests are 
related to success in college by way of some such things as ability 
and background, whereas the criteria are related to other factors 
entering into success in college, such as, let us say, the will to 
work, ability to size up situations and get along in the scholastic 
world. The data in Dr. Shea’s study do not permit one to say 
just what these different factors related to academic success are, 
nor has he attempted to do so. The illustration just given has 
been hypothesized by the writer of this abstract in order to make 
the statistical conclusions more meaningful to the interested 
reader. 

It was disappointing to find so little relationship between the 
National Teacher Examinations and the criteria. Any of the 
other four tests has about as much relation to teaching success, 
_ to success in a normal school, and to practice teaching grade 
as it. 

An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy OF ARITHMETIC PROBLEM-SOLVING 
Asriry oF Sixtu-Grape Girts by Sister M. Dominic Engel- 
hard, O.P., Ph.D. 

The aim of this investigation was twofold: (1) to determine 
by a comparison of differences between the abilities differenti- 
ating high- and low-achieving girls in arithmetic problem solving 
at the sixth-grade level and (2) to ascertain by a comparison of 
the findings of this study with those of a comparable investiga- 
tion dealing with boys whether sex differences in problem-solv- 
ing ability exist at this grade level. 

A battery of seventeen tests, measuring variables found in 
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previous research to be related to problem-solving ability, was 
administered to 496 sixth-grade girls. On the bases of scores 
attained on two of the tests, the Stanford Intermediate Arith- 
metic Reasoning and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test F, several ex- 
perimental groups were constituted: (1) two groups of 81 high- 
and, 81 low-achieving girls were equated by pairs on the basis of 
mental age; (2) two groups comprising the highest 27 per cent of 
the population ranked according to mental age, each group simi- 
larly subdivided into superior- and inferior-achieving girls. 

Statistical comparisons of the mean test performance of the 
equated groups revealed that the high-achieving girls differed 
very significantly from the low-achieving girls in all variables 
included in the study. The difference most clearly distinguish- 
ing the two groups was disclosed by the test measuring ability 
to choose the correct process in solving arithmetic problems. 
These findings were confirmed by a comparison of the mean 
achievement of the superior and inferior achievers of the high 
and low mental ability groups. 

Fisher’s t technique was also employed in a comparison of 
the results of this study with those of a similar investigation 
dealing with boys. The comparison yielded two general find- 
ings: (1) sixth grade boys differed significantly from sixth grade 
girls by reason of superior achievement in tests of Estimation, 
Quantitative Understanding, and Problem Solving; (2) girls who 
were successful in arithmetic problem solving exhibited a more 
favorable attitude toward arithmetic than did equally successful 
boys while girls who were less successful did not. No other dif- 
ferences favored the girls. 


An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy oF ARITHMETIC PROBLEM-SOLVING 
Asitity oF SixtH-Grape Boys by Sister M. Camille Kliebhan, 
O.S.F., Ph.D. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain by the ¢ test of 
significance of differences between means how groups of sixth- 
grade boys designated as high-achievers and low-achievers in 
problem solving in arithmetic differ in regard to a number of 
variables, selected from the findings of previous research as be- 
ing representative of the more important components of problem- 
solving ability. A battery consisting of eight standardized tests 
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and nine tests constructed for the present study was adminis- 
tered to 479 boys from twenty-seven classes in twenty-two 
parochial schools. 

On the bases of mental age scores obtained on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test and performance on the Stanford Arithmetic 
Reasoning Test, the following selections were made of high- 
and low-achieving boys: (1) two groups, matched on mental age, 
composed of 112 boys whose age equivalents on the Stanford 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test were four months or more above their 
own mental ages, designated as “high achievers,” and 112 boys 
whose age equivalents were four months or more below their 
own mental ages, designated as “low achievers”; (2) two groups 
constituting 27 per cent of the total population tested having the 
highest mental ages and 27 per cent having the lowest mental 
ages, each subdivided into two groups of high and low achievers 
selected on the basis of the criterion described above. 


Analysis of the data revealed that high-achieving boys were 
significantly superior to low-achieving boys on all tests, with 
the exception of “Attitude Toward Arithmetic.” In general, the 
results of comparisons between high- and low-achieving boys of 
high and low mental age groups are similar to those obtained in 
comparing groups of high and low achievers matched on the 
basis of mental age, and demonstrate that, in this population, 
sixth-grade boys who are doing poorly in arithmetic problem 
solving lack competence in other arithmetical abilities and in 
reading skills. The ability to estimate answers to problems ap- 
pears to be the most significant factor in differentiating these 
groups of high- and low-achieving boys. 


Almost half the elementary school children in The Netherlands 
attended Catholic schools in 1953. The total number in ele- 
mentary schools was 255,445: 112,115 in Catholic schools; 77,- 
623 in public schools; 70,989 in Protestant schools, and the re- 
maining 4,718 in special private schools. Between 1947 and 
1953, the elementary school population increased by nearly half. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Construction on Catholic campuses continues to quicken its 
pace to ready new and better facilities for present and future 
demands. Within eyeshot, and earshot, as we write, is the 
gigantic job of face lifting going on at The Catholic University 
of America. It all began way back in June by getting down 
deep where beauty begins, as the soap ads read, and laying 
about a mile of pipe for a completely new heating system which 
will serve the University’s present twenty-eight buildings and 
buildings yet to be erected, in addition to the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. Summer session students will 
be happy to know that the heating project has been completed 
and that the campus roads have been resurfaced. Adding new 
beauty to the campus is a new, seventy-foot road, separating the 
Shrine from the campus proper, which, together with the land- 
scaping of the area between McMahon Hall and Gibbons Hall, 
was completed last month. Under construction now, and to be 
finished by March, 1956, is a new wing to the Music Building. 
Among other facilities, it will provide sixteen sound-proof, air- 
' conditioned practice rooms, ten studios, an ensemble rehearsal 
hall, several offices, a storage room for instruments, and a library. 
To provide space for the Music Department, which this year 
numbers thirty instructors, until the new wing is completed, the 
University has purchased two buildings off campus, one in the 
Brookland section and the other near the University’s School of 
Law in the downtown section of Washington. Another off- 
campus addition to the University’s facilities was made this 
summer by the purchase of two apartment houses in Brook- 
land. These are now being used to house junior and senior 
girl residents. 

Moving along in its multi-million-dollar expansion program, 
De Paul University last month let a contract for $1,750,000 for 
the construction of a new all-purpose auditorium. The build- 
ing, to be completed within a year, will bring back to the Uni- 
versity’s campus its College of Physical Education, now occupy- 
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ing rented quarters in Chicago, and provide space for classrooms, 
offices, gymnasium, swimming pool; special rooms for wrestling, 
boxing, and corrective exercises; an auditorium and a student 
union, including dining and recreational rooms. 

At the University of Notre Dame, a new $250,000 bookstore 
was dedicated last month, and students began occupying for 
the first time Pangborn Hall, the University’s fifteenth campus 
dormitory. Engineering students at Loyola University of Los 
Angeles are enjoying the University’s new $1,300,000 College 
of Engineering buildings this fall. Fairfield University dedicated 
its first dormitory, Loyola Hall, which cost $1,150,000, just before 
school started. 

A home for caddie-scholarship students has been established 
at Marquette University by the Western Golf Association to 
house the fifteen non-Milwaukeeans among the Evans Scholar- 
ship students there. The famous golfer Charles (Chick) Evans 
and his mother originated the caddie-scholarship idea and secured 
the sponsorship of the Western Golf Association. More than 
380 scholarships have been granted since 1930 to caddies by the 
Evans Scholars Foundation. The grants cover tuition and, in 
most cases, room rent. 


A broadened federal loan program for college housing 
was passed by Congress this summer and signed by President 
Eisenhower in August. According to 1955 amendments to Title 
Ill of Public Law 345, the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
can now make loans for service facilities—such as dining halls, 
cafeterias, and student unions—closely related to dwelling facili- 
ties. The loan fund was raised from $300,000,000 to $500,000, - 
000, with $100,000,000 of this amount available for auxiliary facili- 
ties. Loans now may be made to nonprofit corporations specifi- 
cally established by eligible institutions to provide housing or 
other educational facilities for students and faculty. 


With the opening of two new Catholic colleges and the in- 
creasing of course offerings in other institutions, more and more 
opportunities for Catholic higher education are being provided 
American youth. Last month, Wheeling College, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and St. Louis Junior College, Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii, enrolled their first classes. Wheeling College was 
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built by the Diocese of Wheeling at a cost of more than $2,000,- 
000. It will be owned and operated by the Jesuit Fathers of 
the Maryland Province. Its first president is Rev. Lawrence R. 
McHugh, S.J., formerly dean of admissions at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The college is coeducational. Until dormitories are 
erected on the sixty-five-acre campus, women boarders are being 
housed at Mount de Chantal Academy, adjacent to the college, 
while men boarders are living in nearby private homes. 

St. Louis Junior College is conducted by the Society of Mary, 
with Rev. Robert R. Mackey, S.M., as its first president. Pre- 
sent plans are to add a second year to the college's program 
next year and eventually to expand it to a four-year college. 
Another improvement in Catholic higher education in Hawaii is 
the addition of the first college year to the program of St. 
Stephen’s Diocesan Seminary; the second college year will be 
added next year. Hitherto, students from Hawaii had to com- 
plete their minor seminary training on the United States main- 
land. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
after almost thirty years of concentration on the education of 
women, is now offering evening courses for both men and women. 
The courses include theology, philosophy, music, and literature. 
Since men can not obtain a Catholic college education in the 
Salt Lake area, the program will serve to fill the theological 
and philosophical gaps in their intellectual training. Students 
attending the evening courses in philosophy will be able to 
transfer the credit received to the secular schools in which they 
are enrolled. 

The College of Mount Saint Vincent is bringing its alumnae 
back to school with a program in elementary education designed 
to prepare the graduate whose family obligations will soon be 
light for a state teaching certificate. Ten alumnae enrolled in 
the program this fall. In the group are three housewives who 
have recently taken teaching positions in parochial schools, six 
other housewives whose family obligations will soon permit 
them to do likewise, and one lawyer who plans to change careers 
sometime in the future. Course charges have been cut in half 
for the alumnae students. 

Loyola University’s (Chicago) Home Study Division, in co- 
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operation with Station WNBQ, is offering a televised, three- 
credit course in ethics. Written exercises and a final examina- 
tion will be required of all qualified viewers seeking credit. 
The largest independent college scholarship program in the 
history of American education was launched last month. The 
new National Merit Scholarship Corporation is backed by initial 
funds of $20,500,000 from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation and expects to receive additional financial support 
from business and industry. The program is open on an equal 
basis to students in all secondary schools, both public and private, 
with the winners allowed free rein in choosing their college. 
It is designed to locate young men and women of high aptitude 
and enable them to go on to college regardless of their finan- 
cial means. Selection of winners will involve a nationwide 
scholarship competition in which all secondary schools will par- 
ticipate. Beginning this fall, with an aptitude test to be given 
in the secondary schools on October 26, the schools will be 
asked to name promising candidates for scholarships. About 
350 scholarships are to be awarded for the fall of 1956. Awards 
to winning students will vary from a token minimum of $100 a 
year, if the student does not need financial assistance, to full 
tuition and living costs for four years. Between one-third and 
one-half of all funds invested in the program will go directly 
to the colleges and universities selected by the award winners. 
President of the scholarship corporation is John M. Stalnaker, 
member of the faculty of Princeton University and for nine years 
with the College Entrance Examination Board. Headquarters of 
the corporation will be at 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Scholarship grants were made last month to three Catholic 
colleges in Philadelphia by the Food Fair Stores Foundation. 
Two scholarships each have been established at St. Joseph's 
College, La Salle College, and Villanova University. The four- 
year scholarships will be awarded annually by college commit- 
tees to Food Fair employees and members of their families. 
The Foundation sponsors a total of 182 scholarships at various 
colleges. 

The Basselin Foundation of The Catholic University of America 
awarded twelve scholarships this year. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Archdiocese of Cincinnati high schools are holding 77.8 per 
cent of their entering classes through graduation, according to 
an extensive report on the schools of the Archdiocese for the 
year 1954-55, released by the superintendent of schools last 
month. Part of the report is a study of high school drop-outs 
covering the eleven-year period from June, 1944, to June, 1955. 
In 1944, the per cent of the ninth graders held through gradua- 
tion was 71. The 1955 figure is about 15 percentage points higher 
than the figure for public schools throughout the nation. 

Another study made in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati checked 
the continuance in Catholic school of first graders. Of the pupils 
who entered first grade in September, 1936, 59 per cent graduated 
from Catholic high school in June, 1947. Over the next seven 
years, down to June, 1955, this statistic rose to 65 per cent. 

In the ten-year period from June, 1944, to June, 1954, the per 
cent of Catholic elementary school graduates entering Catholic 
high school rose from 76.4 to 82.4. The superintendent estimates 
that the per cent of elementary-school-age children of “practical 
Catholic families” attending public elementary school is approxi-+ 
mately 3.8. 

A very interesting part of the report is its section on trends 
in subject enrollments in the high schools. In the past five 
years, the per cent of pupils enrolled for four years of Latin 
dropped from 6 to 4; the per cent enrolled for two years of 
Latin dropped from 47 to 40. In mathematics, the drop in the 
per cent of pupils enrolled for four years of the subject over the 
past five years is from 15 to 13. 

The report bespeaks a thorough and thoughtful investigation 
of the Cincinnati Catholic school situation at all levels. It is re- 
gretted that space limitations do not permit a more detailed 
treatment of its many interesting points here. 


An analysis of the interest of bright pupils in going to college, 
made recently by Educational Testing Service on the basis of in- 
formation obtained from 32,750 twelfth graders in 470 high 
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schools, reveals that only 47 per cent of the high ability boys 
and only 42 per cent of the high ability girls expected to at- 
tend college full-time this fall. An additional 30 per cent of 
the boys and 18 per cent of the girls expected to attend part- 
time or after working for a year or two. Although 19 per cent 
of the boys indicated that they were not interested in college, 
about three-quarters of this group signified that they would be 
interested if adequate scholarship help were made available to 
them. The study, which was conducted for the National Science 
Foundation, was aimed at providing the Foundation with up-to- 
date information about the college plans of high school seniors, 
and particularly about the effect that scholarship help would be 
likely to have upon these plans. It is reported in the September 
issue of ETS Developments, published quarterly by Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


No course at all in chemistry was found in one-third (3,808 
out of 9,914) of the high schools covered in a recent survey 
made by the American Chemical Society. Only 59 per cent of the 
schools provided more than one course in the subject. There 
were 6,606 chemistry teachers listed in the survey, but only 
852 taught chemistry exclusively. The other 5,754 taught a 
variety of other subjects. A key factor in the recent trend away 
from scientific and engineering majors in college, the report of 
the survey states, is the scarcity of high school chemistry teach- 
ers. Chemistry majors accounted for only 1.98 per cent of all 
bachelor degrees conferred in 1953 and 1954. 


After two high school years college students do well, a four- 
year experiment at Lafayette College has shown. The experi- 
ment, which began in 1951 when thirty boys entered Lafayette 
in th “Early Admission Program,” is sponsored by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Of the thirty, twenty-two are 
members of this year’s graduating class. Many are being gradu- 
ated with high honors. Though the Fund grant has expired, 
Lafayette will continue to admit outstanding boys with two years 
of high school. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Smiling appears to be associated with effective teaching, 
claims G, M. Harrington, Connecticut State Director of Educa- 
tion, after a small-scale experiment involving the relationship 
between smiling and teacher efficiency. Acting on the hypothesis 
that smiling is an important aspect of teacher behavior, Harring- 
ton asked four judges to observe seven nursery-school teachers 
with the idea of discerning whether or not a teacher's profes- 
sional worth was related to the frequency with which she smiled. 
The effectiveness of these teachers was further judged on the 
bases of protocol material and of objective measures of child 
growth in those areas considered of primary importance in the 
program of the nursery school. 

Data from the study show that frequency of smiling had a cor- 
relation of .62 with the judges’ ratings of participating teach- 
ers based on professional observation and of .81 with the judges’ 
rankings resulting from an analysis of protocol material. The 
correlation between frequency of smiling and objective measures 
of child growth was .43. For the group studied, then, frequency 
of smiling was as effective a measure of teacher efficiency as 
judges’ ratings. These results suggest a need for further research 
since smiling may be highly significant not only at the nursery 
level but at other grade levels. They also seem to indicate that 
there may be a substantial source of bias in judgment ratings in 
view of the fact that the correlations between smiling and judges’ 
rankings were considerably higher than the correlation between 
smiling and more objective measures such as child growth. 


First of the Vision Books, a new series of the lives of Catholic 
saints, martyrs, and heroic figures for young Catholic readers, 
was published in September by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy Com- 
pany of New York City. Like the Bruce Publishing Company’s 
proposed Catholic Treasury Books (see “Elementary Education 
Notes,” Catholic Educational Review, September, 1955), this 
series is designed to give Catholic boys and girls from nine to 
fifteen a richer understanding of their faith and heritage. Farrar, 
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Strauss and Cudahy Company plan to publish a new Vision book 
each month. To bring these biographies to vivid life, the Com- 
pany has assembled a group of outstanding authors, among 
whom are such bestselling names as Thomas Merton, Bruce 
Marshall, Frances Parkinson Keyes, and Louis de Wohl. All 
Vision titles bear the imprimatur and are priced at $1.95. 


“What about Phonics?”—an article appearing in Education for 
May, 1955—summarizes the reply of Emmett A. Betts of the 
Betts Reading Clinic to the question so frequently bandied about 
by those interested in the teaching of reading. “Much of the 
folderol and commotion about phonics only makes the issue 
obscure,” writes Betts. “Children can become capable users of 
phonics when parents and others lay off doing all the non-sense 
which confuses them.” 

Betts believes that the basic objective of phonics instruction 
is to help the child become at ease in the use of word forms and 
of meaning clues to the identification of words. The purpose 
ot phonics instruction is to help the child learn one aid to word 
identification. It certainly is not to make him an expert in 
phonetics or in linguistics. Nor is phonics instruction designed 
to have the child memorize a set of rules which he must recite 
when he comes to each new word, asserts Betts. Above all, 
stresses Betts, it is important to remember that phonics skills 
must be learned in meaningful situations in order for them to 
be used effectively. When the child is taught to grunt and 
groan through words, the purpose of phonics instruction is 
missed. 


Combination of vocal and instrumental instruction in music 
tends to develop within fifth-grade pupils, a broader basis of 
music comprehension than can be obtained through vocal train- 
ing alone. Carl B. Nelson of the University of Minnesota 
reached this conclusion after an one-year experiment with fourth- 
and fifth-graders. He noted that the fifth-grade experimental 
class in which instruction in both vocal and instrumental music 
was given attained significantly higher scores on the music tests 
administered at the conclusion of the experiment than did the 
control group in which instruction in only vocal music was given. 
The pupils in the experimental class also ranked music significant- 
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ly higher on the subject preference list than did the other fifth- 
graders. 

The fourth-grade experimental group did not show the same 
significant results although there is a trend in the same di- 
rection as that taken by the fifth-grade experimental class. These 
findings would suggest that it might not be advisable to in- 
troduce a combination vocal-instrumental curriculum until the 
fifth grade. The investigator is currently conducting a study 
with the same pupils participating in the above-described study 
in order to determine what outcomes this program will yield after 
a duration of several or more years. 


An understanding of their own personality problems helps 
parents and teachers to more adequately assist in the develop- 
ment of their children’s personalities. Parents and teachers are 
frequently admonished, for example, that they must love their 
children, the implication often being that if they don't, all is 
lost. Admonitions like these are unhelpful because, unfortunate- 
ly, feelings of love or the lack of love are not under an indi- 
vidual’s conscious control. How to cope with situations in which 
parents or teachers do not feel this love for children is discussed 
in a new Better Living booklet, Building Self-Confidence in Chil- 
dren, published by Science Research Associates of Chicago. Those 
who guide young children will find this booklet to be quite 
valuable in assisting children overcome feelings of insecurity and 
to gain self-confidence. 


Teachers rank first as a factor in influencing students to enter 
the teaching profession. So state the 230 men and women stu- 
dents at the University of California, Los Angeles, who par- 
ticipated in a survey made by Clarence Fielstra of the same 
University. Fielstra was interested in discovering what factors 
were most influential in an individual's decision to become a 
teacher. All participants agreed that one or more teachers were 
the chief source of inspiration in their choice of the teaching 
profession. Second as a factor in their decision was a friend or 
relative. Newspaper and magazine accounts describing the need 
for teachers was the third most important force in shaping their 
choice. 

The findings of this study also show that the decision to be- 
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come a teacher was made before graduation from high school 
by exactly 50 per cent of the students participating in the survey. 
Only 4.7 per cent of the participants had had a “unit” on “teach- 
ing” or on “schools” as part of their high school curriculum, 
and only 4.5 per cent had belonged to Future Teachers of Ameri- 
ca Clubs while in high school. 


Up-to-date descriptions of free films and filmstrips are now 
available from the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. Educators Guide to Free Films (Fifteenth Annual Edi- 
tion, 1955), is a complete, annotated schedule of 3,069 free films 
in all areas of learning for the teacher’s immediate use. Many 
films “rented” to schools by other agencies are free from sources 
mentioned in this film guide which sells for $6.00 per copy. In 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms (Seventh Annual edition, 
1955), more than 600 titles from ninety-two different sources 
are presented. Thirty-four of the slidefilms listed in this guide 
may be retained permanently by the borrower. 


To come to grips with the problem of motivation, teachers 
should rephrase the commonly asked questions about motivation, 
writes W. W. Lynch, Jr., of Indiana University in An Approach 
to the Study of Motivational Problems in Education. Questions 
such as: “How can I motivate students?” “How do I curb un- 
desirable motives?” are not conducive to a diagnostic under- 
standing of the motivational dynamics of the classroom situation. 
They are too comprehensive in nature to lead to immediate and 
effective answers. Instead, the teacher could profitably ask the 
following types of questions designed to determine just what the 
current status of motivation may be: 

How meaningful is this situation to the pupil? 

In what ways is this situation pleasant or unpleasant to the 
pupils? Can they interpret the situation in such a way as to 
overlook currently unpleasant aspects? 

In what way is the pupil's sense of self affected) by this situa- 
tion? Does he see this situation as one which offers him the 
opportunity to enhance his self-concept by making his behavior 
appear to him wise, more competent, better approved? 

Answers to questions such as these should lead the way to a 
more adequate handling of motivational problems. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Former President Harry S. Truman will speak at the third 
national convention of the National Council of Catholic Youth 
in St. Louis on December 1. The convention starts November 29. 
In accepting the invitation of Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of 
St. Louis, Mr. Truman noted that he had received more than 
three hundred invitations to various events this fall but accepted 
the one for this convention because it gave him an opportunity 
to speak to youth themselves. 

The fifth annual National Catholic Youth Week will be ob- 
served from October 30 to November 7 in all parts of the country 
and at overseas military bases, Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, director 
of the Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has announced. Keynoted by the official theme “Youth— 
Our Hope,” the week’s activities are designed to focus attention 
on the wholesome, positive contributions of youth to national 
and community life, in contrast to the juvenile delinquency as- 
pect of youth, so frequently spotlighted. Kits, complete with 
posters, skits, stickers, and other items to assist local groups in 
planning programs, are available at the Youth Department, 
N.C.W.C. 


Governor George M. Leader of Pennsylvania will deliver the 
closing address at the thirty-fifth annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh on 
October 21. The convention, which will begin on October 19, 
will be attended by more than three thousand Catholic educators, 
representing the twelve hundred institutions in the association. 
Bishop Jerome D. Hannan of Scranton will address the first gen- 
eral session of the convention, and Bishop John F. Dearden of 
Pittsburgh will celebrate the opening Pontifical Mass. 


An estimated 39,557,000 students are enrolled in the public 
and private schools and colleges in the continental United States 
this fall, 1,657,000 more than a year ago, according to announce- 
ment by the U.S. Commissioner of Education last month. The 
increase is divided as follows: elementary (kindergarten through 
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grade 8), 1,300,000; secondary, 258,000; colleges and universities, 
99,000. Last year, enrollment was divided as follows: elementary 
(kindergarten through grade 8), 27,738,000; secondary, 7,422,000; 
colleges and universities, 2,740,000. Of the estimated 1955-56 ele- 
mentary school enrollment, 29,038,000 pupils, 3,664,800, or slight- 
ly more than 12 per cent, are listed for “private and parochial 
schools.” At the secondary school level, of the estimated total, 
7,680,000 pupils, 805,100, or a little more than 10 per cent, are 
in “private and parochial schools.” The Commissioner pointed 
out that this is the eleventh consecutive year of increased total 
enrollment in schools and colleges. Forecasts for the ten years 
through 1964-65 indicate substantial increases for each year 
ahead, with a diminished rate of increase in elementary schools 
toward the end of the ten-year period. The Commissioner stated 
further that, assuming one new classroom is needed for each 
thirty additional pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools (both public and nonpublic), the increase of enrollment 
from 1954-55 to 1955-56 calls for an increase of 52,000 classrooms 
over the number available last year. According to information 
received by the Office of Education from the State departments 
of education, the number of new classrooms scheduled for com- 
pletion for the public schools during the 1554-55 school year 
was approximately 60,000; an estimated five to ten thousand 
additional classrooms were constructed for the nonpublic schools. 
Some of these classrooms will not be available to accommodate 
increased enrollment, because they will be used to replace class- 
rooms lost through fire, flood, and obsolescence, and to reduce 
overcrowding. 

It is estimated that by 1964-65 the elementary-school enroll- 
ment will go up to 35,659,000, an increase of 28.6 per cent over 
1954-55, and that the secondary-school enrollment will rise 60.2 
per cent to 11,850,000. 


Transportation of Catholic school pupils in public school 
busses will continue through the 1955-56 school year in Orleans 
Parish (County), Louisiana. Some weeks ago, Orleans Parish 
School Board ruled that 382 of 598 Catholic school pupils who 
were transported in public school busses last year would not be 
accommodated this year. The board said, at that time, that 
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there was to be a rerouting of the busses and if the 382 Catholic 
school pupils were to be transported, it would require the pur- 
chase of four new busses and the hiring of four more drivers. 
After hearing protests from Msgr Henry C. Bezou, superintendent 
of schools for the Archdiocese of New Orleans, from the Knights 
of Columbus, and from State Senator Harry H. Howard, the board 
reversed its previous ruling. Louisiana public school policy re- 
garding school bus transportation is that public school busses 
must transport Catholic and other private school pupils whose 
schools are on the bus routes, providing there is room in the 
busses. In its decision to continue the service given Catholic 
school pupils last year, the board said that a readjustment of bus 
schedules had been worked out which would eliminate the need 
for four new busses. The board explained that some busses will 
have to begin making trips to school as early as 7 and 7:30 a.m., 
and make return trips as late as 4:45 and 5 p.m. 

Senator Howard, in protesting against the board’s order to 
curtail the service, pointed out that the board’s appropriation 
from the State is based on per capita expense of each educable 
child, regardless of what school the child attends. On this basis, 
the Senator insisted that the Catholic school pupils were entitled 
to the school bus transportation. 


A nonprofit corporation to provide transportation of pupils 
to Catholic schools was incorporated by the State of Iowa last 
August. Known as the Immaculate Conception Educational As- 
sociation and located at Masonville, lowa, the new organization 
states that its purpose is to buy or lease busses “to provide trans- 
portation within the State of Iowa for children of Catholic re- 
ligious faith to such Catholic schools and educational institu- 
tions as shall be designated by the board of directors.” Its pur- 
pose also is to further the dissemination of religious and moral 
instruction. 


To smash New Mexico’s school transportation law, which per- 
mits Catholic school pupils to ride public school busses, Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State last month established a chapter in the State. Governor 
Simms of New Mexico signed into law on March $1, 1955, a 
measure which says that each county in New Mexico may furnish 
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transportation for children attending private schools in compli- 
ance with New Mexico’s compulsory school attendance law, in 
the same manner and over the same routes of travel provided 
for pupils attending public schools. On May 12, 1955, New 
Mexico’s Attorney General, through his assistant, recorded an 
opinion that the law was constitutional. He said that it violated 
neither the Federal Constitution nor New Mexico statutes. 


A desperate situation in the public school system of Creve 
Coeur, Illinois, was relieved last month through the co-operation 
of the town’s parish school. Faced with an overflow enrollment 
in their school, public school officials had no place to put their 
pupils and are now renting five classrooms in the parish school 
building. Because of the shortage of teachers, the parish was 
able to obtain only four sisters, leaving five rooms vacant in its 
new school. Though unhappy about his own plight, the pastor 
said that he was happy to help the public school officials in their 
dilemma. 


Religious bias charges, brought against Catholic county school 
board members in the case involving the closing of the high 
school at Bradfordsville, Kentucky, last year, were dismissed 
by the Franklin Circuit Court, Louisville, Kentucky, last month. 
In his decision, Judge Marion Rider said that the school board 
acted within its authority in closing the school and also acted 
in accordance with a plan suggested by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Attorneys for a group protesting the closing of the 
school argued that because the county superintendent and three 
of five of the school board members are Catholics, they closed 
the school in Bardfordsville, an area heavily Protestant, to force 
the students there to attend public schools elsewhere in the 
county where Catholic nuns teach. Judge Rider, who sat as 
a special judge in this case, did not rule on a petition asking that 
nuns be barred from teaching in public schools, saying that the 
regular Circuit Court Judge W. B. Ardery, who is ill, had ruled 
on September 28, 1954, that the nuns may teach while wearing 
religious garb. 
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Tae AND ProsLems or Topay. Edited by Edgar J. 
Schmiedler. St. Meinrad, Indiana: St. Meinrad Archabbey, 


Inc., 1954. $2.00. 

This publication contains nineteen topics on the child dis- 
cussed by ten leading Catholic psychologists and educators at a 
symposium sponsored by the Family Life Bureau. The discus- 
sions are directed toward parents, but teachers of youth can 
likewise profit from reading this book. In it Catholic parents 
cannot expect to find all the answers to the basic questions in- 
herent in the problem of raising children since there are no two 
children with identical personalities and identical needs, never- 
theless, they will derive great help from the fundamental issues 
presented by men and women who are experts in the field of 
child growth and development. Most of the problems regard- 
ing the child are approached from the psychological angle. 

The importance of restoring the Christian home to the supreme 
eminence that it is destined to enjoy in the divine plan is the 
keynote of many of the lectures concerning the home and the 
parents. 

In this book the problems of the pre-school child and the 
problems of teen-agers are given special emphasis. The child’s 
relationship with the parents receives primary attention, but the 
extent to which sibling relationship affects the child’s develop- 
ment is also brought out. The retarded child as well as the nor- 
mal child is ably discussed by capable psychologists who have 
had considerable experience working with the retarded child. 
Interesting observations are recorded by these speakers. Some 
of the present-day errors in child training are clearly exposed. 
A few cardinal principles essential to good discipline in the home 
are set down. The role of the mother as the teacher of virtues 
concludes the discussions on the child and the problems of 
today. 

Sister M. Breen, O.5.F. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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Gumance: AN Inrropuction by Merle M. Ohlsen. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 436. 

As stated in the editor’s foreword, this book “has been written 
for the terminal student who must grasp essentials of guidance in 
this one course, for the student who will later specialize in guid- 
ance, and for the educational worker who must have at hand im- 
mediate, practical information about guidance.” It aims to help 
teachers at any level, elementary or secondary, to understand 
guidance as a function of education. 

A great deal of effort went into locating case materials to 
illustrate guidance principles. A great amount of space in the 
text is devoted to reporting these cases. They make for interest- 
ing reading and should help students to achieve an interest in 
the study of guidance. They do, however, complicate the study 
of guidance for people who prefer a more abstract approach, who 
feel that they have enough common sense to understand the 
meaning of a sentence without having to have it spelled out for 
them for several paragraphs. For example, on page 79, the 
topic heading “Guidance methods for handling behavior prob- 
lems” appears. The paragraph immediately following begins: 
“Miss Carsten’s faith in Jack... .” Then the whole of page 80 
and half of page 81 must be read before one finds a paragraph 
beginning with, “As Miss Carsten’s handling of Jack shows, guid- 
ance methods can be used effectively in working with discipline 
problems.” The rest of the paragraph is devoted to statements 
relevant to the topic heading, but certainly quite comprehensible 
without having to read all the antics of Miss Carsten and Jack. 

Another indication of the level of difficulty of the book occurs 
on page 209, where the formula for the standard deviation ap- 
pears. In the explanation of the symbols employed, the radical 
itself is included, followed by the statement: “Tells us to take 
the square root of the expression underneath that sign.” To this 
there is a footnote which reads: 


The square root is found by an arithmetical process, 
rather similar to long division.... If, for instance, we 
are required to find the square root of 179, we could, 
by a process of trial and error, estimate the approximate 
square root. For instance the square root of 179 is evi- 
dently between 12 (12? = 144) and 14 (14? = 196). 
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Trying 13 yields a square of 169 which is close; 13.2 
would next be tried, and would be found to be too small; 
13.4 proves to be acceptable. 
This reviewer suggests that people who have to do it that way 
should avoid guidance techniques depending upon statistics! 

Of special merit is the author's consistent policy of keeping 
all of the people involved in the handling of children’s problems 
in mind when discussing any point. From the beginning he rec- 
ognizes that teachers, counselors, and administrators must co- 
operate with one another and with others to do an effective 
piece of work. Their roles are always discussed in relation to the 
parts to be played by the others. 

The book is to be commended, likewise, for a very extensive 
coverage of the field. One might feel that it is even too ex- 
tensive, in view of the very low level of ability expected of its 
readers. 

F, J. HouLaHan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


BERGSONIAN PHILOsopHY AND THOMISM by Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by Mabelle L. Andison in collaboration with J. 
_ Gordan Andison. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 


383. $6.00. 
For the reader unfamiliar with Maritain, the first thing to 


do with this book is to read it; and as good a way as any other 
is to begin at the beginning and go on until he comes to the end. 
For the reader already familiar with Maritain, the first thing to 
do is to take the pieces apart and put their dates on them; and 
he will find this a task which the arrangement of the book has 
not made altogether easy. 

The book is indeed a rather remarkable patchwork. One bit 
of it first appeared in 1911, another in 1912, another in 1913: 
and all these together made up the book that appeared in 1913. 
Then there was the second edition of 1929, with the parts re- 
arranged and a long new preface. Then there were the still 
later and still more significant essays which appeared in English 
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in Ransoming the Time in 1941. Now, all this together has ap- 
peared at last in English in 1955, with still further additions in 
the form of some concentrated notes on Aristotle which date 
back in French to 1920 and 1922. 

There is only one thing that could hold a book like this to- 
gether, and that is Maritain. Of course, it is not really such a 
patchwork as it seems, because the centre of interest remains the 
book published in 1913, and this book takes up two-thirds of the 
present volume. It is the book of which Maritain says in the 
latest preface of 1954: “La Philosophie Bergsonienne was my 
first book; it was published forty years ago when I was young, and 
did not hesitate to rush in where angels feared to tread.” To 
be more precise, it is the same book, obstinately identical in 
substance with the original but anxiously pruned here and there 
of its original rhetorical exuberance, of which he says in the sec- 
ond preface of 1929: “It corresponds roughly to the book I should 
like today to have written then.” That in itself, for the reader of 
Maritain, is enough to give the book an irresistible fascination. 
It is also enough to give a clue to the special significance of the 
entire volume as a document in the history of ideas in this 
century. 

Whether the reader is interested in Maritain and the develop- 
ment of his thought, or in Bergson and the development of his 
thought, or simply in reality and its everlasting mystery, he can 
take up this book with the confidence that at least he will not 
find these matters oversimplified or overschematized. He will 
learn more of Bergson than that he has been the high priest of 
one heroic modern attempt of intelligence to immolate itself 
before the Asbolute; for it takes the spectacle of a giant trying 
to swim against the stream of reality to show how strong the 
stream is and how unchangeable its direction. He will learn 
more of Maritain than that he has been the spokesman of the 
most ringing modern recall of intelligence to a vocation more 
heroic than suicide; for it is the privilege of truth to understand 
even error, and better even than error can understand itself. He 
will be given a working demonstration of how the problems of 
eternity have to be thrashed out in time; how the Christian, as 
Martitain says, must limp as he runs, like Jacob; how the fate 
of intelligence is forever hanging on the first false step of the 
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metaphysician; and in what titanic furnace the hinges of philos- 
ophy have had to be forged. And he will learn how it is that 
sincerity and single-mindedness, after traveling by two such dif- 
ferent roads, could end on their knees before the same God. 


PapRAlc DiIGAN 
The Catholic University of America 


HeLpinc CHILDREN UNDERSTAND SCIENCE by Kenneth Freeman, 
Thomas 1. Dowling, Nan Lacy, and James S. Tippett. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1954. Pp. iii + 314. 

A book such as this one, designed primarily for the student 
teacher and in-service teacher, can be invaluable as a source 
book for teaching purposes. Particularly is it significant not 
ouly for the tyro in teaching but also for the teacher who fears 
to tackle the teaching of science because of inadequate pre- 
paration. 

Emphasis is on the how of science teaching. There is a clear- 
ing up of possible misconceptions in the mind of the reader as 
to the semantics of the term “science” and an expansion of the 
concept of science teaching. Though no mere text can supply 
for the actual experience of pre-service and in-service train- 
ing in science teaching, yet this one covers the broad aspects 
of synthesis of purposes, readiness for science, evolution of 
science concepts from one age to the next, planning and organiz- 
ing for the improvement of teaching, and practical suggestions for 
motivation. Avenues of approach to a science program are 
treated with sufficient detail to give stimulating ideas to teachers. 

Too much space is taken up in reviewing courses of study and 
reports of student observation or unit development. It would 
seem that the individual teacher should be able to glean such 
information more profitably from the course of study used in her 
own school system and the texts at hand. 

It is, however, noted with approval that stress is given to 
the fact that teachers need not demand expensive, prepared ap- 
paratus and audio-visual aids to teach science effectively. Sug- 
gestions and well-chosen lists of materials are included in the 
book, which same materials can be obtained from almost any 
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environment and with a modicum of expense. There is likewise 
an excellent, well-selected bibliography at the end of each chap- 
ter for both teacher and pupil reference. 

SistER M. Veronice, O.S.F. 
Diocesan Supervisor 
Syracuse, New York 


APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF WorLD Arrairs. Twenty- 
Fifth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Edited by Howard R. Anderson. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1954. Pp. 478. $3.50, paper-bound; 
$4.00, cloth-bound. 

_ Increased attention is being given in the schools and colleges 

to world affairs. This yearbook makes the task of teachers lighter 

by bringing together interpretative chapters about peoples and 
their cultures and by providing practical suggestions for teach- 
ing an understanding of world affairs, 

The yearbook is divided into three parts. The first part de- 
scribes world tensions and ways of dealing with them. Emphasis 
is placed upon the roots and causes of world tensions, the dis- 
tribution of people, living standards, food, and natural resources. 
Information is given on the amount and variety of co-operation 
across national frontiers and on the growth, problems, and ac- 
complishments of international organizations. 

The second part deals with ways of living in the modern world. 
The countries, association of nations, or geographical areas de- 
scribed in this part are as follows: United States, Latin America, 
Western Europe, Central-Eastern Europe, Russia, China, East 
and Southeast Asia, India and Pakistan, the Islamic World, Africa, 
and Great Britain and the Commonwealth of Nations. The con- 
tributors are drawn from various fields of specialization. Im- 
portant domestic developments and some of the persistent eco- 
nomic, cultural, political and international problems are ex- 
plained. 

The third part gives suggestions for teaching an understanding 
of world affairs. This section includes chapters describing in- 
structional procedures for developing international understanding 
in elementary and secondary schools and in the first two years 
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of college. Numerous examples of learning experiences are 
drawn from courses of study and curriculum guides. Other 
chapters explain practices in other lands, characteristics of world- 
minded teachers, and the improvement of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials. 

The annotated bibliographies will be helpful to teachers. All 
of the chapters in part two and some of the other chapters have 
suggestions for further reading. 

The yearbook has been carefully planned and edited. The 
teacher who is conscious of the need to teach an understanding 
of world affairs will find in this yearbook a wealth of information 
that will enhance his teaching and make international understand- 
ing a more fruitful study for his classes. 

O. Carr 
Department of History 
Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue JeaLous Cuitp by Edward Podolsky. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. Pp. 147. $3.75. 
The writer of this book deals essentially with two points: (1) 


the various conditions which result in jealousy in a child and 
(2) what parents, teachers, and other adults can do for the 
jealous child. The conditions contributing to jealousy, which 
are discussed in separate chapters, include tuberculosis, diabetes, 
adoption, left-handedness, and neglect. Approximately twenty 
such types of jealous children are treated. The treatment is 
descriptive, and the dynamics of behavior underlying the symp- 
toms are not considered. 

Many of the chapters contain a list of “how-to's” for the parent 
and the teacher. The suggestions made savor of a kind of home- 
spun philosophy, such as, “Teach the child to face life.” Over- 
simplification abounds in them. Frequently they are meaning- 
less, occasionally inaccurate, as for example: “The child im- 
bibes all that surrounds him”; “By feeling important he (the 
adopted child) is able to overcome his feeling of inferiority”; 
and, “The child from 6 to 10 lives in a world of magic.” 
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Written in an easy style and not burdened with documentation, 
the book ostensibly is meant for the popular reader. Like most 
contemporary writers in child study, the author emphasizes the 
importance of parent-child relationships. But, the well-inten- 
tioned parent sincerely seeking for an understanding of child 
nature from the expert is likely to be disappointed here. In a 
day when psychology has so much to offer, it would be well 
that the so-called common-sense writings be buttressed with a 
few scientific observations or well-selected case studies if they 
are to represent fairly the specialist and offer genuine tnvights 
to the lay reader. 

SisreR Maurice, S.C. 
Department of Psychology 
Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Tue Liaperators or Mexico by John Anthony Caruso. New 
York: Pageant Press, 1954. Pp. 342. $4.50. 


By the liberators of Mexico Prof. Caruso means two priests, 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla and José Maria Morelos, and a lay- 
man, Agustin de Iturbide, who finally achieved what Hidalgo 
and Morelos prepared the way for, the independence of New 
Spain from Old Spain. This is their story, and the story of 
Mexico of their heroic days, from Hidalgo’s Grito de Dolores in 
1810, when the bitterest of civil wars began, to Iturbide’s death 
before a firing squad in 1824. 

Prof. Caruso writes very well, and pages which might have 
been dreary (because so much attention must be devoted to mili- 
tary engagements and to the struggle for political control) are 
instead bright and engaging. The reader will be grateful for a 
style that will sustain his interest; yet he may feel (as I do) that 
the emphasis on the immediate, while it increases the dramatic 
quality of the narrative, leaves us with the suspicion that per- 
haps we have not been told the whole story, or that at least we 
have not seen it in perspective, or placed in the proper mise-en- 
scéne. In the heat of the campaign, any slogan is useful, but the 
Mexican phase of the breakup of the Spanish Empire cannot be 
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explained in terms of Spanish tyranny and cruelty. Prof. Caruso 
does not make it clear enough what the liberators of Mexico were 
fighting to liberate Mexico from. He might have suggested 
(even if there was no time to develop it) that the Mexican strug- 
gle for independence was part of a larger struggle, and that it 
was directed against an outmoded and intellectually no longer 
satisfying baroque concept of authority. 

The men who in the first instance led the armed forces of re- 
bellion all had their moments of weakness, and the two priests 
were at times, and in addition, of doubtful orthodoxy (as one 
might expect in an age when theological studies left much to be 
desired). Yet these men—two liberals and one, the layman, a 
confused baroque traditionalist—made Mexico, in a very real 
sense, what it is today. By grouping their histories together, and 
showing us how they are interrelated, Prof. Caruso has given us 
a running account of the first Mexican revolution. Many people 
will understand modern Mexico better for having read Prof. 
Caruso’s book about three men who above all others brought 
Mexico into being. 

MANOEL Carpozo 
Department of History 
The Catholic University of America 


PAPERBOUND IN Print (Summer, 1955, Issue). New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1955. $1.00 (Yearly subscription, $2.00). 
This volume is subtitled “An index of 4500 inexpensive re- 

prints and original editions with selective subject guide.” It 

is to be issued three times a year from the office of the pub- 
lishers of Publishers’ Weekly and Library Journal. As stated 
by the editors, the purpose of this publication “is to provide 
an easy to use index to available paper books.” After this basic 
volume it will be issued in January, April, and September of 
each year and will list not only the paper books in print at the 
time of publication but also those scheduled to appear within the 
next three or four months after publication. 

In this first issue of the index, the offerings of forty-four dif- 
ferent publishers are represented under such subject headings 
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as archaeology, architecture, art, collections and anthologies, 
drama, economics, selected fiction, government, history, juveniles, 
language, literature, mathematics, philosophy, poetry, politics, 
psychology, religion, science, sociology, and others. Under each 
subject heading, entry is by title. There is a complete author 
index. 

This volume is the outcome of a conference of publishers and 
librarians held in New York City in January, 1954, at which 
was expressed the need for some subject approach that would 
tacilitate faculty selection of titles suitable for textbook use or 
for collateral reading. It will be a handy tool in any library. 

EvucENE P. WILLGING 
Director of the Library 
The Catholic University of America 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire. Selected Texts from the Writ- 
ings of Venerable Louis of Granada, O.P., Vol. II. Translated 


and Adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1955. Pp. vii + 428. $4.95. 

The teacher of religion as well as his more advanced pupil will 
welcome this second volume of Father Aumann’s compilation of 
the spiritual writings of the Venerable Louis of Granada. Few 
have succeeded as happily as this “little brother” of the great 
Spanish mystics of the sixteenth century in presenting solid the- 
ological doctrine with such simplicity, clarity, and devotion. Cer- 
tainly spiritual writers are rare who can equal Granada in his own 
pesonal holiness, his wide experience with souls, his understand- 
ing of the human heart, his down-to-earth practicality, and his 
gentle sense of humor. 

The present volume, the second in a series of three, deals with 
man’s quest for happiness and his attainment of it in God through 
the practice of the theological and moral virtues. The treatment 
is not only theoretical, but intensely practical, giving the reader 
a fund of common-sense directives which will help him in put- 
ting the virtues into action. 

The fifty-five chapters of the three sections are actually taken 
from various works of Granada, but the adapter has been so skill- 
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ful in his organization and transitions that one would think the 
book came in its present form from the pen of the author himself. 
The translation, moreover, is exceptionally smooth and readable. 
This volume is to be highly recommended to all who are look- 
ing for practical, yet theologically sound, implementations to re- 
ligion texts and the standard reference works. Once a teacher has 
read it and tried to impart its spirit to his students, it will not come 
as a surprise to him to learn that among the few odds and ends 
carried about in the knapsack of the great beggar saint, Benedict 
Joseph Labre, was to be found a copy of Fray Luis de Granada. 
JaMEs E. Pocci 
The Catholic University of America 


THe Cross AND THE CuRisTIAN by Pius Raymond Regamey. Trans- 
lated by Angeline Bouchard. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 177. $3.25. 

Although the problem of suffering and pain is constantly with 
us, we Christians have lost our appreciation of the role of suf- 
fering in the spiritual life. Those for whom the joy of human 
living has been replaced by suffering and pain need to raise 
their eyes frequently to the Cross that has sanctified suffering. 
For those who have been spoiled by too much comfort and have 
lost sight of the suffering Christ, the Cross must be raised again 
on high as the distinguishing mark of the followers of Christ. 


Father Regamey offers in this volume an honest appraisal of 
the four predominant reactions to suffering in modern living: 
escape from suffering to the pursuit of comfort and pleasure, 
complete surrender to suffering, futile struggle against the in- 
evitable crosses in the life of every man, and a false notion of 
sorrow that attempts to see good in suffering as such. All these 
reactions lead ultimately to despair, but true Christian suffering 
is a pledge of hope and joy if it is sanctified by Christ and His 
Cross. 

The author does not refer only to heroic suffering but to the 
little crosses of everyday living as well. He shows how true 
Christian joy can rise from the aches of suffering when a soul 
makes proper use of faith, hope, charity, and the sacraments. 
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He speaks with a simplicity found only in the souls of those who 
have known suffering and have learned to sanctify it in the shadow 
of the Cross. In branding the superficial joy and optimism of 
our age as foolish and unfounded, he makes a point well worth 
consideration here in America where so many people have grown 
soft in morals while enjoying an abundant measure of good liv- 
ing and enduring comparatively little suffering. 
AntHony F, Grecori 


The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT 

Good news for schools, churches, clubs, 
and other recognized institutions is that 
the Oestreicher Art Loan Exhibit Collec- 
tion is again available, and booking ex- 
hibit dates for Fall and Winter. Cover- 
ing more than five centuries of European 
and American painting, this select group 
of fine art reproductions consists of 100 
different framed works of art from every 
important school of Old Masters, Moderns 
a Contemporaries. For a list of the 
masterpieces, and complete details of the 
plan, write to: Mr. Edward M. Oes- 
treicher, 1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36. 
CUSTOM CLASS RINGS 

Now, regardless of the size of the class, 
Jenkins can supply custom rings especial- 
ly designed for Catholic schools, with the 
school name around the stone. Write for 
brochure with complete price informa- 
tion to: J. Jenkins Sons Co., Inc., 2601 
Ww. St., Baltimore 23, Md. 
SHOWER SHOES 

The Pal Manufacturing Company is of- 
fering the Pal Shower-Shu for barracks, 
locker room, shower, swimming pool or 
beach. These shoes are made of selected 
lightweight ponderosa pine, and are avail- 
able in sizes small, medium, and large, for 
both men and women. For further in- 
formation and prices, write to: Pal Mfg. 
Co., 3405 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 
39, Calif. 
PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
schoo] name and furnished in your schoo! 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., through College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, profitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
FUND RAISING PROGRAM 

Ward’s Fund Raising Program is de- 
signed especially to suit the needs of 
school organizations that wish to raise 
money without any investment. With- 
out obligation, send for details of your 
fund raising program to: Ward Sales Co., 
Dept. 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 

In cooperation with the major phono- 
graph record companies, Educational 
Record Sales has compiled a list of the 
finest available recordings especially se- 
lected for ready integration in the kinder- 
garten to ninth grade school programs. 
Records are arranged according to sub- 
ject areas and grades. Included are ex- 
cellent sections on music appreciation, 
rythms, square dance, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, etc. This 36-page catalog 
is available without charge to educators. 
Write to: Educational Record Sales, 146 
Reade St., New York 18, N.Y. 


FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of — trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising pro . 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: T Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St. Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 
ACCOPRESS BINDERS 

Start your students off right this Fall 
with Accopress Binders. Available in five 
colors, these two-piece covers, equipped 
with Acco Fasteners are made of good 
looking pressboard, durable, flexible, and 
of true student-budget economy. They 
= to six punching centers. Your 
college seal imprint FREE with your order 
in lots of 1000. Address: Acco Products, 
Inc., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


CUSTOM MADE CLOAKS AND MANTLES 
Custom made Sister’s cloaks and man- 
tles, Bishop and Monsignor cassocks, con- 
fessional cloaks, zimmaras, trousers and 
birettas are being offered by H. De Mattie 
Company, clerical tailors. For price list 
and further information, write to: H. De 
age Co., 53 Park Place, New York 


PORT-A-FOLD WALL POCKET UNITS 
Schieber Sales Company, national sales 
outlet for folding table and _ bench 
products, offers a new brochure describ- 
ing the company’s Port-A-Fold wall 
pocket units. Write for free brochure 
— Sales Company, Detroit 39, 


A wonderful series 
by! of stirring life stories 
—— of great Catholics 

especially written for the 


modern child 


VISION 
BOOKS 


Inspiring, instructive, exciting 
reading to give young Cath- 
olics from 9 to 15 a vision of 
their great heritage 


The FALL TERM 
Starts Off 
Perfectly 


with 


ACCOPRESS 
BINDERS 


A separate loose-leaf note book 


Cathoiic parents and educators have already eo- 
thusiastically welcomed this exciting and educa- 
tional series—thrilling life 
stories of saints and 
heroes tnat vividly in- 
corporate history and 
geography. Dan Herr, 
president of The Thomas 
More Ass‘n declares: 
have badly needed such 
a biographic series for 
Catholic children.” Be- 
ginning in January, a 
new VISION BOOK will 
be published each month, 


JOHN BOSCO 
ad 


by such outstanding au- 
thors as Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, Thomas Merton, 
Bruce Marshall, Rev. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P. and 
others. VISION BOOKS 
are beautifully designed 
and durably cloth--bound, 
with four color jackets, 
black and white illustra- 


the Childrens Saint 
POMINIC SAVIO, 


for every class is the student ideal. 
It’s practical, too, with the versatil- 
ity and low cost of Accopress 
Binders. 

These two-piece covers equipped 
with Acco Fasteners are made of 
good looking pressboard, durable, 


tions, and two-color end- 


papers. ; flexible, and of true student-budget 
Imprimatur. Size: 52 a 
Ys. 192 pp. Only economy. They stack flat, are light 
$1.95 each. 


in weight, expand to 6” capacity 
and are available for all standard 
punching centers. They come in a 


ST. JOHN BOSCO and the CHILDREN’S SAINT, 
DOMINIC SAVIO 


By Catherine Beebe Out Sept 16 choice of five colors (black, red, 
ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES ] d d in lot 

re n reen) and in 1ots 
By Helen Walker Homan Out Sept. 16 grey biue's 8 ) 


of 1000 we will imprint your college 
seal in one color on the cover FREE. 
Start your students off right this 


FATHER MARQUETTE and the GREAT RIVERS 
By August Derleth Out Oct. 7 


Free circulars available on request. Write for Fall—be_ sure you have an ade- 
information about quantities. quate supply of Accopress Binders. 
ST. FRANCIS OF THE SEVEN SEAS See your Acco catalog now. 

By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. Out Oct. 7 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORK 3 Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: 
Ambassador Books, Ltd., Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 

TORONTO 3 
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Order today - FOR CLASSROOM USE 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 
by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


(A reprint from the March 1955 issue of 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW) 


22¢ ea. 
In lots of 100 


Prices Postpaid 
Address: THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


/ncorporoted 
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. across the nation 


Serves you Right 
Keeps budgets Tight! 


125 Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to help enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified and indexed by title, subject, 
and source, in the New, 1955 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— AUTHORITATIVE — COMPREHENSIVE — 
— EASY TO USE — 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. CER Randolph 9, Wis. 
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NEW MICROSCOPES 


ALL METAL - - - FULL FINE ADJUSTMENT 
Most foolproof of all student models. 


€&=Viodel GB2 
10X Ocular 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
Plano/concave Mirror 
Full fine adjustment 
Dise Diaphragm 

$1138.00 


Case if desired $8.00 


MODEL GKM3 => 
Medical-Bacteriological 
5X and 10X Oculars 
Objectives: 
16 mm. (10X) 
4 mm. (44X) 
1.8 mm. oil immersion) 
Abbe Condenser with Iris 
GRADUATED mechanical 
stage 

Carrying Case 
$255.00 


MODEL GKM3 
Any quantity old microscope 
accepted in trade. 


THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 


MODEL GB2 
Write for descriptive circular 
listing safety features. 


5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Illinois 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Est. 1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals for 
Colleges, Schools, Clubs 


CAPS AND GOWNS 
for 


Kindergarten JEWELERS 
Grade, High Schools, 180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38 
College SENd for our Free Catalog 


Confirmation Growns A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 


for A thorough search service on out-of-print 
Boys and Girls books. Any subject or language. Complete 


F want lists invited. Diligent, personal attention. 
All garments thoroughly steril- New and current titles also supplied. 


ized, disinfected and pressed be- C. F. PETELLE 
fore shipment is made. MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 
Send for illustrated circular, Ea 
no obligation. SENCO 


LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 
RACE AND FourtH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

Tel.: MArket 7-3873 


ART MATERIALS — CRAFT SUPPLIES 
METAL ENAMELING 
The perfect Craft for Catholic Schools 


School Products Co. 
330 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 
Seneca Novelty Co., Ine. 


201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


TWO GREAT BOOKS—SPELLING & VOCABU- 
LARY ENRICHMENT, Grade 7 to 9a just 
off press, 50 cents; & 4-STAR COLLEGIATE 
WORD POWER, Grade 9 to 12, $1. Order 
examination books today! 


MARKHART EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Preston, Idaho 
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Everything for the Seite 


TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 

SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
THEATRE SERVICE | SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 


PLANS 


ming 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE | 


45 WEST 46rH STREET NEW YORK CITY-36 CIRCLE 5-5870 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY CLASSES . . . 
Now Ready! 


CIVILIZATION FOR MODERN TIMES 


by Nicuotas A. Weser, S.M. AND 
Joun L. Wurrte, S.M. 


An up-to-the-minute modern history 
from a NEW viewpoint! ! ! 


PRICE $3.88 discount to schools 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES are emphasized 
treats culture and religion as well as politics 
EVERY important phase of history is diagrammed 
GLOSSARY of historical terms 

DICTIONARY of historical personages 

TIME charts 


Richly Illustrated . . . Latest Teaching Methods 
ORDER A COPY NOW FOR 20 days FREE examination! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N.E. WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
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| Send today for your copy of— 


guarterLy “Pygmies and Pygmoids: 


FORMERLY PUMETIVE 


Twides of Tropical Africa” 
By Rev. Martin Gusinvg, S.V.D. 


A reprint from the January 1955 edition of 


Anthropological Quarterly 


® This interesting and educational article is based on the 
author’s original observations, and includes a complete 
bibliography on the “PYGMIES”. 


Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


Why not subscribe today to ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, | 
and receive the January 1955 issue as your first number! | 


(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) Subscription Price $3.00 
; Edited by the Dept. of Anthropology | 
The Catholic University of America | 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY | 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. | 


READING WITH PHONIC 


REVISED . 
HAY — WINGO 


. . . the book every educator, every parent is talking about! We invite 
you to study this phonics text and see for yourself the completeness, con- 
sistency, and simplicity in presentation of this one-book phonics program. 


READING FOR MEANING 


GUILER — COLEMAN 
. . . an extended and revised remedial reading workbook series. 
Books 6-12 are newly-revised in 1955, and books 4 and 5 are com- 
pletely new additions to this popular series. 


TIME TO READ 


LEARY — REICHERT — REELY 
. . . presents a fresh, interesting approach to supplementary read- 
ing. Each story, poem, and narrative challenges the child to discover 
the pleasure and satisfaction of independent reading. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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NOW IN ITS 
67th YEAR 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Rebiew 


This monthly publi- 
cation of The Catholic 
University of Ameri 
with contributors r 
national and interna- 
tional reputation, is 
issued cum appro. 
tione superiorum and 
ranks highest in pres- 
tige in the ecclesias- 
tical world. It should 

be on every priest’s table and 
in every seminary and univer- 
sity library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 
Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


© Some Recent Papal Pronouncements on the Training of 
_.Bishop Joseph M. Marling 


® Juvenile Courtships _ ; x Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
®@ Mary’s Holiness in the New Testament Apocrpha.. Rev. Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R. 
® Background and Highlights of Evanston Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J. 
® The Holy Shroud and the Holy Face Son Walter M. Abbott, S.J. 
® Von Hiigel and Ecclesiastical Authority Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton, S.T.D. 
® The Religious Ultimates of Justice Holmes Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. 


® Catholic Population Revealed in Catholic Baptisms _ 
Rev. Bernard G. “Mulvaney, C.S.V. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 
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